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To Quer Friends Tirouchout the Stnte. 
Tux SraxDano invites correspondence from 
its frieuds throughoct the state relating to 
the progress of the campaign, and giving facts 
which may illustrate or bear upon the princi- 
ples advocated by the united labor party. 
Such correspondence should be brief, and con- 
fined to the recital of facts, to avoid undue 
pressure upon our columus. 


TAXING LAND VALUES. 


A very common cbjection to the propcsition 
to concentrate ali taxes on land values is that 
the land owner would add the increased tax 
on the value of his land to the rent that 
rmist be paid by his tenants. It is this notion 
that increased taxation of land values would 
fall upon the users, not upon the owners of 
land, that more perhaps than anything else 
prevents men from seeing the far reaching 
and beneficent effects of dcing away with the 
taxes that now fall upon Jabor or the products 
of labor and taking for public use those val- 
ves which attach to land by reason of the 
growth and procress of society. 

That taxes levied upon Jand values, or, 
to use the politico-economic term, taxes 
Jevied upon rent, do not fail upon the user 
of land, and cannot be transferred by 
the Jandiord to the tenant, is conceded by 
ail economists of reputation. However much 
they mav dispute as to other things, there is 
no dispute upon this point. Whatever flimsy 
reasons any cf them may have deemed it ex- 
pediert to give why the tax on rent should 
not be more resorted te, they all admit that 
the taxation of rent merely diminishes the 
profits of the land owner, cannot be shifted 


aon the user of land, cannot add to prices, or 


check production. Not to multiply authori- 
ties, in will be sufficient to quote John Stuart 
Mill We says (section 2, chapter 3, book 5, 
“Principles of Political Economy”): 

Atax-on rent. falls wholly on the landiord. There are 
momeans by Which he can shift the burden upon any 
one cise. It does not affect the value or price of agri- 
gultural produce, for this is determined by the cost of 
production in the most unfavorabie circumstances, aud 
in those circumstances, as we have so oc;ten demozn- 
strated, norertis paid. Atax on rent, therefore, has 
noedtectother than its obvious one. It merely takes so 
auuch fret the landlurd and transfers it to the state. 

The reason of this will be clear to every one 
who has crasped the accepted theory of rent— 
that theory to which the name of Ricardo has 
been given, and which, as Jchn Stuart Mill 
says, has but to be understood to be proved. 
Aad it wili be clear to every one who will 
consider a moment, even if be has never be- 
fore thought of the cause and nature of rent. 
The rent of land represents a return to owner- 
skip over and above the return which is suffi- 
cient to induce use—it is a premium paid for 
permission touse. Totalke, ia taxation, part or 
the whole of this premium, in nc way affects 
the incentive to use or the return to use; in no 
way diminishes the amcunt of land there is to 
use, or makes it more difficult to obtain it for 
ase. Thus there is no way in which a tax 
npon rent or land values can be transferred to 
the user. Whatever the state may demaud of 
this premium simply diminishes the net amount 
which ownership can get for its use, or the 
price which it can demand as purchase money, 
which is, of course, rent, or the expectation of 
Tent, capitulized. 

Ziere, for instance, is a piece of land that 
has a value—let it be where it may. Its rent, 
or value, is the hizhest price that any one will 
give for it—it is a premium which the man 
who warts to use the land must pay to the 
snan who owns the land for permission to use 
it. Now, if atax be levied on that rent or 
value, this in no wise adds to the willingness 
cf any one to pay more for the land than 
before; nor does it in any way add _ to the 
ability of the owner to demand more. To 
suppose, in fact, that such a tax could 
be thrown by land owners upon tenants, 
isto suppose that the owners of land do not 


‘now get for their land 2]l it will bring; is to 


suppose that, simply wheuever they want to, 
they can put up prices as they please. 

Tais is, of course, absurd. There would be 
ao limit whatever to prices, did the fixing of 
them rest entirely with tbe seller. To the 
grice which will be given and received 
for anything, two wants or wills must 
concur—the want or will of the buyer, 
and the want or will of the seller. 
The one wants to give as Jittle as he can, the 
other to get as much as he can, and the point 
at which the exchange will take place is 
the point where these two desires come toa 
balance or effect a compromise. In other 
words, price is determined by the equation of 
supply and demand. And, evidently, taxution 
ean not affect price unless it affects the rela- 
tive power of one or the other of the elements 
of this equation. The mere wish of the sever 
‘to get more, the mere desire of the buyer to 
pay less, can neither raise nor lower prices. 
Nothing will raise prices unless it either d2- 
ewreases supply or increases demand. Noth- 
fag will lower prices unless it either 
mereases supply or decreases demand. Now, 
the taxation of land values, which is simply 
the taking by the state of a part of the pre- 
tnium which the laud cv-ner can get for the 
permission to use land, neither increases the 
demand for land nor decreases the sapp!'y of 

jand, and therefore can not increase the price 
which the land owner can get from the user. 
Thas at is impossible for land owners to throw 
such taxation on land users by raising rents. 
@iher things being unaitered, renis wouid be 
no higher than before, while the = scil- 
ing price of land, which is determined 
by net revt, would be much dinin- 
‘shed. Whoever purchased land outricht 
would have to puy less to the seller, because 
he would thereafter be called on to pay more 
to the stat 

But, while the taxation ot land values 
cannot raise rents, it would, especially in a 
country like this, where there is so much val- 
uatle land unused, tend strongly to lower 
them. In all our cities and through all the 
country, there is much Jand which is not 
3seG, or not put to its best use, because it is 
beld at high prices by men who do net want 

‘© or who cannot use it themselves, but who 
ére holding it in expectation of profiting by 
the increased value which the growth of 
dopulation will give to it in future. Now, 
ihe effect of the taxation of land values 


wowd be to compel these men to seck 


— . 


tenarts or purchasers. Land apon which 
there is no taxation even a poor man can 
easily hold for higher prices,<for land eats 
nothing. But put heavy taxation upon it, and 
even arich man will be driven to seek pur- 
chasers or tenants, and to get them he will 
have to put down the price be asks, instead 
of putting it up; for it is by asking less, not 
by asking more, that those who have anything 
they are forced to dispose of must seek custo- 
mers. Rather than continue to pay heavy taxes 
upon land yielding him nothing, and from the 
future increase in value, of which he could 
have no expectation or profit, since increase in 
value would mean increased taxes, he would be 
glad to give it away or to let it revert to the. 
state. Thus the dogs in the manger, who 
all over the country are withholding land 
that they cannot use themselves from those 
who would be glad to use it, would be forced 
to let gotheir grasp. To tax land values up 
to anywhere near their full amount would be 
to utterly destroy speculative values, and to 
diminish all rents into which this specu- 
lative element enters. And, how ground- 
less it is to think that landlords 
who have tenants could shift a tax on land 
vaiues upon their tenants, can be readily seen 
from the effect upon landlords who have no 
tenants. Itis when tenants seek for land, 
not when landlords seek for tenants, that 
rent goes up. 

To put the matter in a form in which it can 
be easily understood let us take two cases. 
The one, a country where the available land 
is allin use and the competition of tenants 
has carried rents to a point at which the 
tenant pays the landlord all he can possibly 
earn save just enough to barely live. The 
other, a country where aJl the available land 
is not in use and the rent that the landlord 
can get from the tenant is limited by the 
terms on which the tenant can get access to 
unused land. How, in either case, if a tax 
were imposed upon land values (or rent) could 
the landlord compel the tenant to pay it? 


It may be well to call attention to the 
fact that a tux on land values is not a tax 
on land. They are very different things, and 
the difference should be noted because a 
confusion of thought as to them may lead to 
the assumption that a tax on land values 
would fall on the user. A tax upon land 
—ihat is to say, a tax on all land of so much 
per acre or so much per foot—would fall on 
the user, barring such effect as it might have 
on speculation. For sucha tax, falling equally 
on ail land—on the poorest and least advanta- 
geously situated as fully as on the richest and 
best situated land, would become a condi- 
tion imposed on the use of any Jand, from which 
there could be no escape, and thus the own- 
ers of rentable land could add it to their 
rents. Its operation would be analogous to 
that of a tax on a producible commodity, and 
it would in effect reduce the supply of land 
that could be used, since no land could then 
be used that would not yield sufficient to 
pay the tax. But a tax on economic rent 
or land values would not fail on all lund; 
it would fall only on valuable land, and on 
that in proportion to its value. It would thus 
not have to be paid upon the poorest land in 
use (which always determines rent), and so 
would not become a cendition of use, or re- 
strict the amount of land that could be protit- 
ably used, and so the land owners on whom 
it fell could not shift it on the users of jand. 
This distinction, as to nature and effects, be- 
tween a tax on Jandand a tax on land values, 
it is necessary to bear in mind. 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the 
vaiue of iand is something totally distinct from 
the value cof improvements. It is a value 
which arises not from the exertion of any 
particular individual, but from the growth 
and progress of the community. A taxon 
laud values, therefore, never lessens the re- 
ward of exertion or accumulation. It simply 
takes for the whole community that value 
which the whole community creates. 


While it is not true that a tax on land 
values or rent falls on the user, and 
thus qistributes itself through ircreased 
prices, it is true that the greater number of 
taxes by which our public revenues are raised 
do. Thus, speaking generally, taxes upon cap- 
ital fall, not upon the Owners of capital, but 
upon the users of capital, and are by them 
traasferred to the consumers of whatever the 
capital is used to produce; taxes upon 
buildings or building materials must ultimate- 
ly be paid in increased building rents or prices 
by the occupiers of buildings; imposts 
upon production or duties upon imports must 
finally fall upon the consumers of the com- 
modities. This fact is far from being popular- 
ly appreciated, for, if it were, the masses 
would never consent to the system by which 
the greater part of our revenues are raised. 
But, nevertheless, itis the vague apprehension 
of this that leads by confusion of ideus to the 
notion that a tax on land values must add to 
rents. This notion will disappear if it be con- 
sidered how it is that any tax gives to the per- 
son first called on to pay it the power of shift- 
ing it upon others by an increase of price. 
The general principle is this: A tax upon 
anything or upon the methods or means 
of preduction cf anything, the price of 
which is kept down by the ability to 
produce increased suppues, will, by in- 


creasing the cost of production, check 
supply and thus add to the price of 
that thing, and ultimately fall on the 


consumer. But a tax upon anything 
of which the supply is fixed or monopo- 
lized, and of which the cost of production is 
not therefore a determining element, since 
it has no effect in checking supply, Qves 
not increase prices, and falls entirely on the 
owner. 


Many of the objections made to the substi- 
tution of the single tax on land values fer tke 
other taxes now imposed relate to those who 
are both uwners and users of land, such as 
farmers and homestead owners. But ia en- 
deavoring to determine the fundamental prin- 
ciple it is necessary to treat land owners and 
land users as though they constituted two 
distinct classes. And it is necessary first to 
trace out the influence of this measure upon 
society in general before we can determine 
its effects upon any particular class. 


As to the effect upon the general interests 
of society of substituting tax on land 


values for other taxes three claims can be 
made. They are that it would tend to— 

1. Great governmental and social econ- 
omies. 

2. Great gicrease. in the production ¢ 
wealth. 

8. A just equalization in the distribution of 
wealth. 


1. The substitution of taxation upon the 
single item of land values for all the various 
taxes now imposed would be an enormous 
governmental and social economy. We 
should save the salaries and perquisites 
and official expenses of the horde of 
functionaries, national, state and munici- 
pal, who are now engaged in assessing and 
collecting all these other taxes, or in doing 
things directly or indirectly nccessitated 
by the cumbrous system. We should get rid of 
them ail, from those fee-paid local officials who 
in a single term expect a fortune, and those 
fedgral collectors whose places are deemed 
of more importance than the governorship of 
sovereign states, down to the officials who are 
busied in seeing whether cigar boxes are 
stamped and peddlers are provided with li- 
censes, or in searching the trunks and persons 
of passengers as they land. We should save 
the cost of trying and imprisoning offenders; 
we Should save, too, the cost of all the de- 
vices—some of them very expensive—that are 
resorted to for evading the revenue laws, for 
it is obvious that all these expenses must ulti- 
mately be borne by consumers. 

The tax upon land values is of all taxes that 
which combines the maximum of certainty 
With the minimum of expense. “Land lies 
out of doors;” it cannot be hid or disguised, 
and its value is easily ascertained. Any 
competent real estate dealer can tell toa 
nicety the value per front foot of 
any lot on Broadway. But, to ascertain 
the value of the building on it, it will be 
necessary to get an expert to make an ex- 
amination; while, if that building be filled 
with goods, it is impossible for any outsider 
to get at their value. A tax upon the value 
of land can be collected to the last cent by a 
tax collector sitting in his office. Deducting 
the very small percentage, which would 
be all that would be required to pay the ex- 
penses of the periodical assessment and the 
receipt of taxes, the people in their collective 
capacity would thus get the benefit of all that 
was paid in as taxes by the people as indi- 
viduals. 

But the saving that would result is by 
no means to be estimated by the reduc- 
tion in’ the cost and direct incidents 
of collecting revenues. It is the great 
vice of taxes: that distribute themselves 
in added prices that, beyond the offi- 
cial tax gatherers, they create a long line of 
virtual tax gatherers, aud that each man in 
the line not oniy takes the tax, but his profit 
on the tax, and in many cases is enabled to 
take a great deal more. How strongly the 
“whisky ring’ opposed the reduction of the 
whisky tax and the match manufacturers the 
abolition of the tax on matches is well known. 
And so with all indirect taxes. The ditficulty 
is not usually in imposing them, butin abolish- 
ing them. Let a bill be introduced in con- 
gress to abolish the tax on any of the long 
list of things taxed, and straightway there 
will appear in the lobby some one to protest 
and log-roll against it, a sure proof that some- 
body besides the government is making 
money from the tax—that is to say, that the 
tax is taking from the people at large a good 
deal more than the government is getting 
froin it. That this system, which engaces 
great private iuterests in keeping up rather 
than in putting down taxation, fosters govern- 
mental extravagance and corruption is clear. 

Now, by abolishing all other taxes in favor 
of the tax upon land values we should not 
only save very largely in the ways thus 
pointed out, but by the greater simplicity 
that would be given to government, we 
should save the political demoralization 
which the present system entails. It is 
“the money in politics” that makes our poli- 
tics so corrupt, that puts honesty and patriot- 
ism at a disadvantage, and gives us traders 
and jobbers where we ought to have states- 
men. That there is so much money in poli- 
tics arises principally from the great number 
of officers which our present system of taxa- 
tion necessitates, and from the great num- 
ber of pecuniary interests which it concerns 
in the running of government. And beyond 
all this is the effect upon morais. Nearly all 
the taxes which we propose to abolish become, 
in one way or another, tuxes upon conscience, 
and by setting a premium on bribery, forgery 
and fraud, foster political corruption and 
social demoralization. 

Now, in view of the great econemies which 
in all these various Ways would result from 
the substitution of a tax on land values for 
ail other taxes, is it nct clear that the change 
would be of the greatest benefit, and would 


conduce largelv to the general prosperity. ; 


Beside such ‘‘civil service reform” as this, the 
little picayune measure, good though it may 
be in itself, on which men like George William 
Curtis have been spending so much time and 
talent, is as a minnow toa whale. 


2. The present system, which taxes build- 
ings and improvements, capital in all its 
forms, and.in most. of our states in all its shad- 
ows, isasystem of direct discouragement to 
production, a system which fines the man who 
creates Wealth just in proportion as he cre- 
ates wealth. Iustead of acting on the principie 
that the man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before is a public bene- 
factor, our system of taxation treats him as 
apubic enemy. If a man cicthe a barren 
waste with grain and fruit trees, if he draina 
swamp or open @ mine, if he put up a 
hcuse where none stood before, or erect a 
factory, or turn wood or iron into a ship, if be 
get him a library with which to store and ex- 
ercise his mivd, or a telescope with which to 
sweep the heavens, ora laboratory in which 
to seek out the laws of nature’s combinations; 
if out of his savings he lay by a provision for 
his declining days, if by his energy and thrift 
he accumulate capital with which to assist 
and organize and provide the tools for indus- 
try—down comes the tax gatherer to make 
himn pay for having done these things! Is not 
this as absurd as it is unjust? Is it notin 
direct contravention of the plainest dictates 
of enlightened public policy! Do we not all 


want more wealth? Why, then, should we 
tax and fine the production of wealth? 

Some of the southern states have recently 
passed laws exempting cotton’ manufactories 
from taxation for a term of years, and the re- 
sult has been the erection of a number of cotton 
factories, for the capitalists who thus invest 
their money can calculate on dividing as profits 
what otherwise they would have had to pay 
astaxes. Are not these states wise in this? 
Do not these cotton factories create new in- 
dustries, add to the wealth of the neighbor- 
hoods in which they are erected, and eurich 
the whole state? But if this be wise, would it 
not be still wiser to make the exemption per- 
manent instead of fora termof years? And, 
if it be wise to exempt cotton factories, 
would it not be wiser still to exempt all sorts 
of factories, all forms of canital, all kinds of 
wealth—houses and goods, horses and cattle, 
railroads and telegraphs? Is not the state 
the richest that has the most of these things! 
Why, then, should the state tax them? Is not 
the stupid system that dces tax them too ab- 
surd for any rational defensef The peo- 
ple of New York want cheaper house rents. 
{s it not stupid, then, to put taxes on build- 
ings, which necessarily will diminish the 
erection of buildings, and, unlike the tax on 
Jand values, must inevitably be collected from 
tenants in higher rents? 

But the direct obstacles to production, 
which this system imposes, are not the worst. 
All the indirect taxes which pass from hand 
to hand, increasing the cost of commodities, 
are taxes against production, which increase 
as they go. This barbarous tariff of ours, 
that raises an artificial barrier around our 
coasts is more difficuit for commerce to 
surmount than would be the Andes or the 
Himalayas, takes from the people much more 
than is received by the government, and, by 
its action and reaction on prices, hampers 
every exertion of industry, from the building 
of a railroad tothe shingling of a woodshed 
othe making of a shirt. 

Now, it is clear that to abolish all the 
taxes that thus hamper industry, would be 
to vastly stimulate production and increase 
the general wealth. But this is only one side 
of it. To put taxation on the value of land 
would also be to remove obstacles to produc- 
tion. Forthe speculative value, which now 
attaches to land as soon as it becomes 
probable that it will be needed for 
use is a direct check to production 
To get the vacant lot on which to put up a 
hovse, even on the outskirts of any one of our 
large cities, costs as much asor more than 
ordinarily does the house. Before he can 
strike a plowskare into virgin soil, the farmer, 
unless he will go far beyond where his labor 
ean be exerted to most advantage, is obliged 
to pay down a large part of his capital, to 
embarrass himself with a mortgage, or to 
agree to give up a large share of his produce 
asrent. The result is to fill the land with 
tramps; to crowd our centers even in the best 
of times with men who are willing to work, 
anxious to work, but unable to find opportue 
nity to work—and thus to produce an nnnat- 
ural competition, which in all occupations 
tends to force wages down to the minimum 
on which men can live, and which working- 
men are driven to resist by what President 
Glackiu, in his address to the Anti-poverty 
society on last Sunday night, styled the 
resort to brute force. The result is to 

crowd people together too closely in the 
cities, to scatter them too far apart in 
the country. To say nothing of the moral, 
sccial and intelicctual disadvantages which 
result from this unnatural distribution of 
population, there is a great obstacle put in the 
way of improvement, a manifest waste of 


productive forces. 
The measure we propose, which would 


utterly destroy the speculative value of land, 
and would reduce the selling value of land to 
but a nominal figure, would remove this obsta- 
cle and prevent this waste. No one would 
care to take up land that he could not use, or 
to hold land unless it was put to its most 
valuable use. The homes of our farmers 
would be closer together, the poorer classes 
of our cities would no longer be compelled to 
herd in tenement houses, and the capitalist 
who proposed to erect a factory would no 
longer have to pay out so much of his capital 
forasite. Instead of that, he would pay the 
annual rental value of the lund in taxes, but 
this would be in lieu of all other taxation. 
Thus the effect of this measure would be to 
throw open to labor and capital the means of 
production while relieving production from 
taxation. And the result of thus opening to 
Jabor the natural opportunities for the em- 
ployment of labor would be to sct to work 
every man willing to work; to do away with 
that unnatural competition which comes 
from a glutted labor market. It would be to 
create a demand for commodities that wouid 
set every wheel of industry in motion, and 
stimulate the forces of production to their 


utmost. 
Ciearly this would be greatly to promote 


the general prosperity and greatly to add to 
the general wealth. 


3. All taxes which increase prices are neces- 
sarily taxes in favor of monopoly, since the 
more capital it reauires to go into any busi- 
ness, or to make any improvement, the 
smutller the number of those who can doso&% 
And, besicles this general characteristic of the 
taxes we would abolish, many of these taxes 
are specially designed to foster monopolies. 
It is, moreover, evident that when a large 
part of the produce of the labor and capital 
of the community is taken in rent by those 
who donocthing to aid in production (for land 
owners as land owners in no Wise aid produc- 
tion), there is not merely created an unneces- 
sary and unnatural inequality in the distriba- 
tion of wealth, but this primary inequal- 
ity gives rise to a tendeucy to further inequal- 
ity. “Unto him that hath = shall be 
given, and from him that hath not® 
sball be taken away,” is the expression of 
a universal law. To take from one and give 
to ancther is, both by decreasing the relative 
power of the one and increasixcg the relative 
power of the other, to put them upon un- 
equal footings in treating of future divisions. 
If wetrace to their cause the majority of 
great fortunes, we shal! find it in monopolies 
of some kind—the primary and most im- 
portant of all being the monopoly of the 
land. It is not because capital gets an undue 
proportion of the wealth that it helps to pro- 
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duce (though capital in some of its aggrega- 
tions which involve monopoly does), that, in 
spite of all the enormous advances which 
invention and improvement and the growth 
of population kave made, and still are 
making, in productive power, labor gets 
but such @ scant living, and wages 
tend constantly to the minimum that will 
support hfe. With the advance of. the arts 
and the progress of society, interest—which 
measures the return to capital—does not in- 
crease, but tends rather to diminisn. It is 
rect which goes up, and up, and up. To di- 
vert to cominon uses this great fund which, 
though drawn from the production of the 
whole community, now goes to but a portion 
of the community, would be to turn into a 
promoter of equality what is now a promoter 
of inequality. To release capital from taxa- 
tion, to lift the burden which now rests upon 
improvement and production, to destroy spec- 
ulative land values, and throw open land to 
those who would use it, would open opportu- 
nities for labor in every direction and send 
wages up. In all industries laborers would 
get a fairer proportion than now of the value 
their labor creates. 


There can be no dispute that in the 
three ways thus outlined the effect of substi- 
tuting a tax on land values forall the other 
taxes by which our public revenues are now 
raised wouid be most beneficial to the gen- 
eral interests of suciety. It would greatly 
simplify and cheapen government; it would 
greatly increase the production of wealth; 
it would do away with the gross’inequalities 
in the distribution of wealth which are now 
so painfully apparent. Aud whoever will 
further consider the matter will see that im- 
provement in one of these directions would 
react to produce improvement in others— 
as, for instance, greater equality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth would, by increasing in- 
telligence and stimulating invention, vastly 
muitiply the forces of production, and, by 
raising the standard of morals, render gov- 
ernment both purer and abler, and diminish 
the econumic wastes which immorality en- 
tails. : 


With relation to the .factors of pro- 
duction and the primary distribution of 
the produce, society is divided for pur- 
poses of economic investigation into three 
classes~—land cwners, capitalists and laborers. 
Of these it is evident that the change would 
be to the advantage of the capitalists and Ia- 
borers, and to the disadvantage of the land 
owners. But it is only in the abstract that 
such a distinction can be clearly made in any 
country, and especially in such a country as 
ours. We have, it is true, a considerable 
class of laborers who are neither capitalists 
nor land owners; but we have few capitalists — 
who are not Jaborers, for in the economic use 
of the term the managing head of any great 
industrial enterprise is as truly a laborer 
as is apy workman in his employ; 
and we have probably no land .own- 
ers who are not either laborers or cap- 
italists, for, in the strict definition of the 
term, buildings aud improvementsare capital, 
not land.(1). A very great number of our peos 
ple combine the characters of land owner, 
capitalist and laborer, and there are cer- 
tainly a large majority who combine at least 
two of these characters. Thus, while all 
would profit in the general social gains, it is 
only in the character of land owner that 
against these general gains any one could set 
individual loss. Therefore, the proposition 
to concentrate taxes on land values should, as 
a matter of mere individual interest, com- 
mend itself even to land owners whose inter- 
ests as land owners do not exceed their. 
interests as capitalists or laborers, or both. 

With reference to the ownership of land 
and with regard to actual facts, our peopie 
may be divided into three classes—those who 
own land which they do not themselves: 
use, those who own land which they 
use, and those who own no land. The 
latter class may contain some capitalists, but 
is mainly composed of  laborers—farm 
hands, manual laborers, operatives, me- 
chanics,  clerss, professional men, etc., 
who depend for their living upon the 
earnings of their labor. This isthe class which 
it is most important to consider, not merely 
for sentimental reasons, but because, since 
they constitute the base of the social pyramid, 
whatever improves or depresses their con- 
dition will affect all the rest. Now, it is man- 


ifest that to take taxes off capital aud im-. 


provement and production and exchange 
would be greatly to benefit allof those who 
live by their earnings, whether of hand 
orof head. Itis manifest also that it would 
benefit all who live partly by the earnings 
cf their Jabor and partly by the earnings of 
their capital—store keepers, merchants, man- 
ufacturers, etc.—and that by increasing the 
net productiveness of capital it would benefit 
those whose incomes are drawn from capital 
alone. 

Take now the case of those to whem the 


opponents of the single tax are so fond of re-_ 
ferring—the farmers who till their own acres, 
the men who own their homesteads in which 


they live. Itis true that the change we pro- 
pose would diminish the selling value of their 
land (but merely of the bare land, not of the 
buildings or improvements), and if fully car- 
ried out would virtually destroy it. But it 
would in no wise diminish the usefulness of 
their land: it would in no wise diminish, but 
would) in fact increase, their incomes. 
They would pay ander this system less 
taxes tban they pay now... The clerk 
or. mechanic or business or professional 
man who cwns a house and: lect in which he 
lives might pay 
now, but in return for this ha would escape 
the taxes now levied on ais house and its con- 
tents, and, through the meduiun of indirect 
taxation, upon everyting that his famuy 
consumes. And so with the farmer. Our 
present system of taxation falls with pecuiuar 
severity upon the farming class. Not ouly is 
improved land ali over the United States 
t@xed higher than unimproved land of the 
same quality, but the taxes which so largely 


(Q)Strictly, they are Weaith. and may or may fot be 
capital, according to the use to whicb they are put. 
But it is cot necessary, in anarticle ike this, to draw 
the dis inction between capital and wealth, since under 
the change proposed all wealth wuuid be relieved 
from taxation, whetker !t were merely wealth ur aisu 
capital—that is to say, Whether !t were used merely for 
the gratification of the owner or for productive pur- 


posc® 


iore taxes on his Jot than. 


raise the prices of all the farmer has to 
buy do not, and cannot, so long as we are exe 
porters of agricultural produce, raise the 
prices of what the farmer has to sell. And,_ 
further than this, to put taxation solely upon 
land values would shift the weight of taxation 
from the sparsely settled agricultural districts. 
to those populous centers where land has a 
realandahigh value. As it would destroy the 
speculative value of land, the result would be 


that many farmers would have no taxes atall 


to pay, for, no matter what might be the value 
of his improvements, no farmer would have. 
more taxes to pay than could be collected. 
from unimproved land equal to his in quality 
and situation. Manifestly if. would be very. 
greatly tothe relief of the farmer to abolish all 
the taxes which now fall unos hisimprovements 


and his consumption, and substitute for them _ 
a tax upon the value of bare land, whichis _ 
always higher in populous centers than inag- - 
ricultural districts, and in sparsely settled — 


agricultural-districts hardly exists at all, ex- 
cept as the result of speculation. And from 
the effects upon the diffusion of population 
the farmer would greatly gain. Just as the 
city population would gain from the des’ ruc- 
tion of the system which now builds tene-. 
ment houses amid yacant lets, so ‘would. the. 
agricultural communities gain in productive 
power and in social enjoyment when seitle- 
ment should become closer, from tke fact. that. 


there would no longer be. any inducement 


for any one to take up or huld more land than 
he could use. : 

Further than this, it must be remembered, 
that, although the selling price of jand would 
diminish, this, since it would affect all land, 
would not affect the exchange value of the. 
homestead lot or farm, as compared with 
other homestead lots or farms. It would be, 
‘to the man who wants for himself and his 
family the security of a home in- which to 
live, or land to cultivate, a purely nominal 
and intangible loss, to offset which thera 
would be great and actual gains; and, as his 
children grew up, it would be very much 
easier for them to get homesteads or farms of 
their own. : : . 

The only people who would really lose 


would be those whose incomes are 
mainly drawn from the rent, not 
of buildmygs, but of iand, and those 


who ure holding jiand in the exnectation of fas 
ture profit from the high prices that ia time 
those who want to use It will be compelled to 
pay them. But there are few, if any, 
individuals who belong exclusively to 
this class, In varying degrees all our 
large landholders are also capitalists, 
and would gain as capitalists though they 
might lose as land owners. Aud, if im seme 
cases the relative loss exceeded the relative 
gain, it would only be (and this, if necessary, 
might be made certain by some provision as 


to widows, etc.) in the case of those who. 


could readily stund the loss without beings 


really hurt. In any large view it will always. 


be found that the true interests of ail individ- 
uals coincide with the best interests of society, 


To put all taxes on Iand values wail? be to. 
remove all burdens from capital and labor; to 
free industry, and energy, and thrift from re- 


striction or fine; to take away the incentives ~ 


to speculation in Jand, and to throw open 
natural opportunities to those who would use 


them, without, as now, compelling them to. 
‘pay a heavy premium to some non-user. . 


From the freedom of operation which would 
thus be given to productive forces wonld 
result an enormous increase in the production 
of wealth. The fund from which all incomes 
must be drawn would be vastly augmented. 
Andat the same time would come a -great 
equalization in distribution; for that freedom 
of operation which is essential to the largest 
production of wealth is‘,also essential to its 
fairest distribution. 


To one who has never thought over the mat+ 
ter it may seem preposterous to say thai na 
simple change n the methods of taxation lies 
the fundamental cure for pauperism and low 
wages and ail the social difficulties which 
athiict modern society. Yet, to all who will 
carefully. think over it this will appear. 
When it is considered what is reaily involved 
in this simple change, such great effects do 
not seem disproportionate to the cause. 
For, to remove taxation from the produc- 
tion and accumulation of wealth, and 
to put it on the appropriation of thay 
element which is the raw material of wea!th, 
would be to remove obstructions to the natural 
play of social forces—obstructions which 
produce in the. social organism just such 
eifects as bandages and ligatures that im- 
peded the circulation of tae blood would pro- 
duce in the humaa body. 
conform our most important socia! adjust- 


‘ments to the supreme law of justice; for, - 


that the right to land is commou and equal 

while the right to the products of labor is in- 
| dividual and exclusive, are correlative pra- 

positions too manifest to need discussion. 


The speech of Everett Glackin, president 
‘of Typographical . union No. 6—one 


of the most powerful and conservative of. 


the great trades unions of the 


country—at the Anti-poverty society last 
Sunday evening is indicative of the great 


change of opinion which has been for some 
time going on among the more thoughtful 


i members of laber organizations, It 1s well 
worth careful reading by those who imagine. 
that the men who have joimed in the united. 
labor party and the. Anti-poverty society. 


have no delinite- idea of what they waat to 
accomplish. HesRY GEORGE. 


Will Follow the Banner of Justice: to the 


| End. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y¥.—I just want to say to you: 


ina few words tbat I am proud of and de- 


lighted with the action of the Syracuse con- 
In this battle for justice E huve “en- — 


vention. 


listed for the war.” Iam not so particular 


who carries the banner as that ‘Justice” shall... 


blazon upoa it, and that its bearers shail 


waik with the boldness of truth, and. lead . 


struight on to the ‘lines of the enemy.” 
iE. 8. D. 


A Sample BCttGr Qut of Thousnnods Thaz 


Jome to Us. 


Iam greatly pleased with the stand taken. 


at Syracuse. May your campaign result 
grandiy and successfully is the earnest prayer 
of. W.  Hanroap. 
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“represent what is called organized labor. 


About Landierdieon in the 
Speeches by Dr. McGivyan aud Henry 
Geerge—The Ladics of the Seciety te de 
Active Werk for the Campaign. 


- The nineteenth public meeting of the Anti- 
poverty socicty gave food evidence of the 
increasing interest which the people of this 
city are taking in the work of the society, and 


-guthe efforts of the united labor party to 


bring the principies of the society into active 
eperation through political action. 

Everett G lackin, president of Typographical 
union No. 6, presided, and his opening speech 
gave unmistakable evidence that the work- 
gngmen of New York understand just what it 
is that the Anti-poverty society advocates, 
and the united labor party proposes to do. 
Mr. Norton’s remarks illustrated the evils 
of Jandlordism in the south, and the 
speeches of Dr. McGlynn and Henry 
George were full of interest. Mr. 
Croasdalc’s call for the co-operation of the 


ladies of the society in the work of raising 


funds for the campaien was well received; 


gnd the meeting which he announced for 


Tuesday evening last has decided upon hold- 
ng an Anti-poverty fair, some particulars of 
which are given in another column. 

After the singing of the “National Hymn” 
by Miss Municr’s choir, Chairman Glackin ad- 
dressed the miccting as follows: | 

Ladies and Gentiemen—These are very 
stranze times when a wage worker occupy- 
ing the position in society Ido is called upon 
te address such an audience as this, and I 
ean assure you it is a terrible trial to me to 
doso. Bat when we believe, as we do, that 
at ijast we are on the right track (applause), 
that at last there has been puinted out a way 
by which we cau ull have steady employment 
and enouch to eat without resorting to that 
miserable thing that we all hate and fear so, 
called a strike, a man would be a coward if 
he did not act wicnever called upon to do 
anything in this fight. (Great applause.) 

And so Task you to listen to me to-night, 
whether vou be wage workers or not, and try 
to understand my feelings and ideas, because 
af you do not use your own judgment it will 
be impossible for me, as poor a speaker as I 
am, to meke you fully understand what I 
wish to jinpress upon you. There are certain 
people in this city who call themselves work- 
angmen, and so they are, men who are striv- 
ing in their own way to dv the same thing 
that we are trying to do, but who are on the 
wrong track, and whoare announcing them- 
selves to the world at large as the true repre- 
sentatives of the workingmen of this city. 
They are not such representatives. They 
represent themselves only, and they are very 
few in nmambers. (Appiause.) They do not 
It 
was organized Jaber that becan this move- 
meni, and the same men that started the 
movement are in it to-day. _But the move- 
ment has cone beyond their control]: and so it 
shouid. a 

The organized laborers in this city and coun- 
try are not the only laborers who are here, 
and whe have to make a living. The organ- 
ized laborers are intelligent enouzh to under- 
stand that every laborer dees not wish to 
come inside the Hnes of organized labor. And 
while we, under exists conditions, have to 
use brute force in crder to get living wages, 
we have discovered that by putting this idea 
of the united labor party into operation, by 
running this government as a whole under the 
principles of the united Jabor party, there 
will be no necessity for strikes or labor organ- 
izations. (Great appiause.) 

— These honest but misguided men claim that 

the united labor party has ignored the inter- 
ests of organized Jabor. They only prove 
either their own ignorance of the true status 
of that purty, or they prove that they are 
controlled and maintained by a lot of se!fish 
or unthinking men when they make such a 
statement. This party to-day. is just exactly 
ehe same as it was last year. (Appiause.) 
And if those men could support it last year, 
and they aid, they cannot honorably refuse 
go support if now. (Apnlause.) 1 believe in 
Dne sense that it is hardly worth while trying 
2o say anything to convince them that they 
are wroug. In one sense we could afford 
perhaps to Jet them go, because it makes uo 
difference what any smal! portion of the wave 
workers in this country may think or do if 
the American people believe in our idea, as 
thev certainly wili: when we succeed in ex- 
piaining it to them, they will take it up, and 
then there will be nothing in the world to pre 
vent the United States government being 
controlled by the united labor party. (Ap- 
piause. ) 

We may not bave known it two or three 
years ago, but to-day we do know that there 
asjand and more than Jand enough in this 
world for ali the people that can ever possi- 
bly be on the face of the earth. (Applause.) 
We know thai there are more than enough 
of the natural opportunities for wealth pro- 
duction iu this world to supply the wants of 
every individual. And we know that many 
of the peopie in this world fail to secure 
enough of the necessaries of life. The thing 
that we want to-day is to so perfect our dis- 


tributive machinery that enouch of the neces. | 


saries of life can be had or secured by each 
andividual!l in the worid. That can be dune 
by throwing open to the people that wish to 
work, the natural opportunities. 

if there is roum enough in this world forall, 
af there island enough in the world for all, 
and the things that we must have in order to 
live come Troi uhe land, all that we need to- 
day isty have the land fer the people and 
give every man a iree opportunity tu take so 
much as he needs. Of course, in saying that. 
we do not mean that every man is to become 
afarmer aud ull the soil, We mean to say 
this, tbat indirectly we can get that land for 
the peuple by tiuxing it up to its full rental 
walue. (Apuluase.) - 

Ewould uot undertake to speak to vou on 
these questions, if it had not been stated by 
peopie whe should know better, that the 
workingmen of New York are uct aware of 
what they are duing; that they do not under- 
stand the true siguitficance of the principles 
sei fourth by this party. Iocan tell these peo- 
ple—whe know nothing of poverty except 
what ihey read in buvks—that the working 
men of New York do kauow very well what 
this parity means, aud they are bound to bave 
ait, and will hive it sooner or Jater. (Ap- 
Pause.) 

We know that for years back every legis- 
lative body in this country in giving charters 
to the large railroad corporations has always 
elaimed that ihe exraings in excess of a 
certain amount should be handed over to the 
government, the representative of the people. 
And we know that all of those corporations, 
$0 soon us Lhey were earning sufficient money 
to be able to pay to the government some- 
thing each yeur, have watered their stock so 
that they could take up all of that surplus 
and never pay back anything. We know that 


‘if we geta system of government that will 


enable us to tax land up to its full rental 
value, thereby taking from the landlords all 
the vast amount of money now paid them for 
the mere privilege of living, and if we can 
have a government that will insist upon these 
railroads running their concerns so that the 
stocks will not be watered and that the 
profits in excess of five or ten per cent shall 
be paid to the government, and that the 
natural opportunities, those things made by 
God for all the people shall be opened to 
them—if we can do these three things no man 
on the face of the earth will be able to say 
that he is unable to find employment. (Ap- 


plause.) : 
This is all we want todo. Wehave aslittle 


respect for the loafer or for the man who is 
too dishonest to work as anybody else; but we 
clam that if the government, the representa- 
tive of the people, has aright to draft us in 
time of war, if it has a right in time of need to 
take our lives from us, we havea right in time 
of peace to demand that we shall have enough 
to be free and independent. (Great applause.) 
These men write long letters and deliver long 
speeches about civil service reform. (Laugh- 
ter.) We believe in it of course. It is all 
right; but where is the use of a man telling us 
that civil service reform is going to give us 
pure government! We do not believe any- 
thing of the kind. For what is it that makes 
civil service reform necessary! Simply that 
every blackguard of a’ barroom politician has 
a certain amount of patronage given to him 
by his party to use in the way of corrupting 
voters. (Applause.) And if we can get this 
system in operation, we then have a condi- 
tion of things that will make it impossible that: 
any honest workingman shall ever have to go 
to a corner loafer who is a ward heeler of 
some political machine, with his hat in one 
band and a letter in the other, in order to get 
a political job. (Applause.) 

We know that with this system once in ope- 
ration no man can meet us on the street and 
hold out his hand expecting to get money, 
because we can say to such a man, You can 
get work if you want if. As it is now, we 
cannot speak to those people in that way, be- 
cause society is not doing its duty by them. 

This party is not aclass party. Itis nota 
party of workingmen only. It is made up of 
representatives of every walk of life, the 
wage earner, the manufacturer, the profes- 
sional man. We have men from every class, 
and that is the only kind of a party that can 
win in this country. (Great applause and 
“Three cheers for Glackin.”) 

Mr. Glackin then briefly announced Dr. 
McGlynn, who spoke as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: I 
have to take my departure from you ata 
very carly momeut in order to catch the train 
at a quarter past nine for Buffalo. (Many 
voices, Gud be with you.) JI am going there 
tua little picnic. (Laughter.) Tam glad that 
I am able to unite with that pleasure the do- 
ing of a good work. 

Iwas this afternoon in New Jersey, on a 
mountain eighteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, where it was my happiness 
to address a most remarkable audience of 
some two thousand people gathered from all 
the country round about—from the farms, 
from the villages, from the cities of New Jer- 
sey, and even from New York and Brooklyn 
(applause); and it occurs to me that I may 
well spend a portion of the time this evening 
in telling you something of my feelings and 
impressions on that mountain. We read in 
the scriptures that the mountains have pecu- 
liar significance of the higher and better na- 
tures of men in their relations to God the 
Father. The hills and the mountains are fre 
quently called the mountains of God. It was 
not without a peculiar poetic fitness that the 
saints and sages of old made the mountain 
tops the chosen places upon which to worship 
the Mos: High, and retired to them from the 
tumult of men to commune in solitude with 
the majesty of God. God’s chosen temples in 
the earliest days were the hillsides, and the 
forests, and the mountiain tops. 

No man, I think, can surpass me in rever- 
ence for the sacred stillness and mysterious 
charm of the houses that are consecrated to 
God; no man’s nature thrilis more than mine 
with the poetry of the ceremonies of the 
eburch. And vet it is well for us to remember 
that these ure but signs and symbols of spirit- 
ual things; and itis well for us sometimes to 
go outin the open air, to listen to nature’s 
teachings, and learn from the dear old mother 
the priinary truths, the natural religion 
which, as I have endeavored to teach you 
time and again, are the necessary bases of all 
true religion. (Applause.) 

This primary religion, that is the very es- 
sence and the core of our religion, teaches 
man that he is totally different from the brute 
animal; that he is the child of God. And as 
he walks the earth in her verdure clad, as he 
rises to the purer atmusphere, the loftier alti- 


; tudes of the mountains of God, he feels a 


fhittle more of the angel within him and less of 
the mere aniinati; he thinks of the vastness of 
space; he takes in a larger panorama; he sees 
more of the beauties of nature’s plan: and he 
rises Without effort, and by a natural impulse, 
from nature to nature’s God. 

And, tilled with these thoughts, it was for 
me a peculiar happiness to discourse to listen- 
ing multitudes of the benignity and humanity 
of God our Savior—to speak of the loving 
kindness of God our Father, to tell them to 
iook around and to fill their souls with the 
ecstacy of merely living, to witness the 
wondrous panoraina covering an extent of 
seventy-five miles, taking in the beauties of 
plains, groves and hamlets, the factories, the 
waters, the distant bay, the statue of Liberty, 
the towers of the mizhty bridge that make 
twin cities one. Andas our souls were filled 
with the wndrous view, as our lungs were 
inflated with the pure air, as we seemed to be 
nearer to heaven, Lam sure that we all had 


; a peculiar sense of the presence of God cur 


Father, and of the wondruus bounties of the 
Father to his cluidren; and we deplored the 
stupidity, the ignorance and the avarice of 
Inen that have led them, through ignorance 
as much as through malice, to mar and thwart 
the plan of God and to blotch and biur the 
fair face of God's creation. (App!ause.) 

And Tam sure that we all came down from 
that mountain better than we ascended it. We 
came with new thoughts of heaven, of purity, 
of justice in our hearts. We came with a 
new enthusiasm for duty to God. And we re- 


; solved that we would do what we could to 


take away the blotch from the fair creation, 
to cause the jarring, discordant notes that 
mar the wondrous barmony of Ged’s works to 
cease from out the world. Itis a repruach 
to man that from all the visible creation of 
God there is but one discordant note that 
oes up to the ear of the angels and of God 
the Father. All the animate and inanimaie 
works of God, the mineral, the vegetable, the 
aninal creation, are obeying perfectly and 
inexerabiy the perfect law of God. It is man 
alone that, abusing his Hberty, dares to rise 
up and stand before the face of the Father 
and demand as a right what be should never 
dare lo claim except its a wondrous ciftef the 
Father to his child; and daring to demand us 
aright what he should be thankful for as a 
faver, dures to abuse thatright, and suv to 
squander and misuse the inheritance of God 
aus to crowd out a large portion of his 
brethren. (Applause.) 

It is then our duty as we gain a nobler con- 
ception of God’s wondrous plan, of the won- 
drous justice that presides over the world, of 
the wondrous abundance with which God has 
filled this storehouse, and of the wondrous ca- 
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pacity for learning, for education, for the de- 
velopment of the highest and noblest faculties 
with which God has endowed us, to be up and 
doing, to feel that the days are short, and 
that we must waste no time, omit no oppor- 
tunity, but harden our muscles and quicken 
our imaginations, and do what we can to 
foster within ourselves the divine enthusiasm 
of humamty. We should feel it to be a sad, 
deplorable thing, that having seen this great 
light, men should criminally shut their eyes to 
it and walk away as if they had seen nothing 
(applause); that having seen swinging into the 
field of their vision the wondrous star that 
shall Jead them into a new Bethlehem, they 
should refuse to follow that star which 
will infallibly lead them to perfect salvation 
from the ills of time, and to the fulfillment 
here on earth of the will of God, even as it is 
done inheaven. (Applause.) 

I love to take you into my confidence, to lay 
bare my heart before you, to impart to you 
my joys and my sorrows, and I am delighted 
to tell you of the great comfort that came to 
me, as men from distant states met me on 
that mountain to-day and told me that poor 
words of mine as read on printed pages have 
converted blasphemers to a sense of rever- 
ence. (Great applause.) I met these men who 
in their doubt and despair and agony had 
once cursed God, but who have now begun to 
see the light of the Father’s face, have learned 
once more to bow their heads in prayer, and 
have risen from their prayers with a new en- 
thusiasm to go out to battle for justice and to 
do what they can to bring the whole world to 
a better knowledge of the Father's law and to 
a perfect doing of it. (Applause.) 

And if we were permitted to feel in that 
clear atmosphere the eestucy of merely Jiving, 
still more should we be thankful that we are 
permitted to Jive in these days when a great 
truth is shining, when a great battle is begin- 
ning, when a new order of things is opening, 
when prophets and sages see witha clear 
vision the will of God that justice should be- 
gin to be done. Blessed are they who hear 
the call and cbey it! (Applause.) Thrice 
blessed if they hear and obey it in the spirit 
of the apostles ot Him who taught us to hun- 
ger and thirst after justice, with the divine 
assurance that we shall be filled. For they 
shall have their fill. Andaf, after their ex- 
ample, we shall obey the call—the very self- 
same ecall—to Jabor, to pray, to suffer, and, if 
need be, to die for the dawning of the day of 
the coming of the Lord, ours shall! be the 
same beatitude, and it may even be that be- 
fore we die we shall have the unspeakable 
consolation of seeing, not merely the firs® 
glimmerings of the dawn, but the veritable 


ous applause.) 

When the applause had subsided, which 
was only after Dr. McGlynn had disappeared 
from the platform, Mr. Glackin again ad- 
dressed the audience, urging them to con- 
tribute liberally to the collection which was 
about to be made. ‘Last year,” he said, “in 
this city we gained a great moral victory. 
This year we must do more than that. (Ap- 
plause.) Wemust carry this city in the com- 
ing election, and that we can do very easily 
if we only work as we should. All that we 
require is twenty thousand more votes than 
we had last election and the city will be ours. 
(Applause.) There is not the slightest doubt 
iu my opinion about our getting those extra 
twenty thousand votes, but it will require a 
great deal of work and a great deal of 
money. When we think of the great comfort 
and relief that will be brought tu those now 
living in the tenement districts in this city 
when the reform we advocate shall be in- 
uugurated, we ought surely to be willing, 
each one of us, to give according to our 
racans.” 

The choir sang “The Land for the People” 
so acceptably that an encore was called for 
and given, after which Chairman Glackin in- 
troduced Mr. E. Q. Norton of Mobile, Ala. 

“On Bedloe’s island, in this harbor,” said 
Mr. Norton, “Liberty stands personated in 
stone and bronze. Ou Manhattan island, ac 
cording to present indications, you will soon 
have liberty herself.” 

Mr. Norton stated that during the last five 
years ne had traveled from Maine to Dakota, 
and from Dakota to Florida, and through 


| every intervening state, and had found every- 


“Where a keen and increasing interest in the 
land and labor questions. “I shall not,” suid 
he “weary you with my impressions, nor shall 
{ undertake to tell you here in New York, in 


| the very center and focus of the land reform 


Inevement—anything about the vast advan- 
tages which will come from the success of 
that movement. But Imay interest you by 
telling you something regarding the move- 
ment in the south, where I new have my 
home. 

“No section of the country to-day is worse 
off cn the land question tian the south We 
have a system.there which we call advancing. 
The planter is carried through the season, 
and when his crop is marketed the account is 
inude up, a balance is struck, and if there is 
anything coming to him itis paid to bim by 
the merchant who did the advancing. Ihave 
seen in Macon, Ga., 125 mules with ali the 
machinery necessary to run the farm, brought 
inand turned over to a merchant because 
the planter could not raise enough to pay up 
his indebtedness. And what is the result? A 
bill of sale is given and a balance is struck. 
Sometimes the planter comes out even, some- 
times in debt. Iam told on the best authority 
by a gentleman who investigated the matter 
at my request, that there is one man in a 
county in northern Georgia who either owns 
or has a mortgage on nearly every plantation 
in three counties. That man is considered by 
the planters to be an extraordinary good fel 
low. One of them said tome: ‘He isa good 
man; he does uot foreclose; he does not throw 
us out. Why, he says, if you cannot make 
your crop come out all right this year, we 
will settle up and Iwill see how much you 
vwe me. You have been a good tenant and [ 
don’t want to throw you out. Let us start 
another year and try again.’ Sothe planter 
goes on boping to own that place, laboring 
with the expectation that the plantation wil! 
finally be his. And what is the result! Year 
after year he gets deeper and deeper into 
debt. The merchant could not possibly get 
ug good a tenant if be actually owned thar 
property. He could never bire a man to cul- 
tvate it and work as hard as the man who 
thinks he is eventually going to own it. 

Chairman Glackin’s introduction of Henry 
George excited uproarious laughter and denf- 
ening applause: “I willnot delay you by mak- 
ing any formal introduction. I will simply 
say that we are now about to hear from our 
buss.” 

Mr. George said: 

As for the Anti-poverty society, it has no 
boss. (Applause.) It has a president that it 
loves and honors and trusts. (Applause.) 
Aad it hasa choir that itis proud of (applause), 
led by a lady whom we all hold in our hearts. 
(Three cheers for Miss Munier.) But the Anti- 
poverty society has no boss (laughter), and 
ibe united labor party has no boss. (Great 
applause.) The united labor party differs 
from the other parties in that (applause), be- 
cause it differs from the other parties in 
something deeper. 

The difference between the new party that 
is now coming to the front, the party that is, 
as Mr. Glackin has said, destined to control 
this great republic and to write its policy on 
our laws and institutions, differs from the 
other parties that exist to-day in this, that 
it has a beiief, that it hasa faith, We know 


what we want (‘‘Hear, hear!”), and we know | 


rising of the glorious sun of justice. (Uproari- 
\ 
| 
| 


how to get it. (Deafening applause and a 
voice, “We will get it!) 

Policy! We have nothing whatever to do 
with policy. Our policy is the right. (Ap- 
piause.) The pole star of justice is the star 
by which we stecr, and we are moving on our 
path with an ardor, a strength and a determl- 
nation that are born of a religious conviction. 
(Applause.) Truly has it been said that this 
is a new crusade. Of all great wars and up- 
risings of men to murder one another of 
which history tells us, those great uprisings of 
Europe in which the flower of her youth were 
hugled on Asia were, in their ingeption at 
least, the noblest. 

It was with the ery, “God wills it! God wills 
it,” that the tlower of the youth and chivalry 
of Europe were hurled on Asia to win back 
the Holy Land from the Turk. False views 
of religion, superstition deep and dark, lay at 
the base of that great movement; but there 
also lay at its base something of the very 
highest; something of that spirit that raises 
man above the beast; something of that spirit 
that links him to God—the enthusiasm for 
what was tothe man who felt its power a 
high and a noble cause. 

And now again, in this nineteenth century, 
on this new continent, and in our ranks, goes 
up the ery, “God wills it! God wills it!” 
(Great applause.) And again that enthusi- 
asm that would take men and women to 
death if there be need fills hearts and fires 
tongues. Greater and nobler though is oyr 
crusade. Jts aim is not to rescue from the 
infidel the tomb wherein the dead Christ has 
lain, but to rescue from vice and want and 
misery the living images of Christ (applause); 
tu take out of the squalor and degradation 
those little children of whom the Master said, 
“Let them coine unto me;” of whom the 
Master said, “It were better for a man that 
he should have a millstone tied around his 
neck and be thrown into the sea than that he 
should uffend one of those little ones. (Great 
applause.) 

Aye, we know it! The fullness of time has 
come. “God wills it! God wills it,” and be- 
cause He wills it we go on to victory. (Ap- 
plause.) What matters it whether it be to- 
day or to-morrow or next week, what mat- 
ters it who falls from our ranks, what mat- 
ters it who turns back, this movement must 
and will goon. (Deafening applause.) 

I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth. I believe in Him 
not because my mother taught me so. I be- 
lieve in Him not because the churches have 
preached to me of Him. There wasatime 
when I did not, a time when I could not, be- 
lieve in Him. J believe in God the Father Al- 
michty because wherever I have looked, 
through all that I see around me, I see the 
trace of an intelligent mind, and because in 
those works, and especially in the social laws 
which govern the relations of men, I see, not 
merely the proofs of intelligence, but the 
proofs of bencficence. (Applause.) 

There is nothing in this universe, so far as 
we can see, that is wholly good or wholly 
evil. The things that are most potent for evil 
are most potent for.good. The poisons that 
kill men are, rightly used, powerful medi- 
cines. The liquor that intoxicates and em- 
brutes may at times save life. What more 
destructive than fire, yet what more useful to 
man?! Electricity was to our ferefathers the 
very emblem of the anger of the gods. Yet 
we have learned to use it, and it is already 
becoming one of our most useful servants. 

So it is all through nature. We look around 
upon the werld to-day and we see misery and 
want everywhere. We see the lives even of 
those who are raised somewhat above the 
tiercest strnuegle made in most causes but an 
intense and bitter effort to get and to keep. 
We see men with the noblest powers unable to 
develop them, passing their years in a mere 
struggle to live. We see a debauched public 
opinion that counts success in making money 
as the highest virtue, and in the very temples 
of the living God sets up and worships the 
golden calf. (Great applause.) 

Yet, when we search and analyze, we find 
that the cause of poverty, that poverty which 
degrades and imbruies, that poverty which 
arouses on the one side the greed of gain and 
on the other side the horrible fear of want, 
comes from a great primary wrong, from the 
denial of the equal rights of men to the-ele 
ment which is necessary to life. (appiause); 
comes from the fact that we have made that 
which belongs to all the exclusive property of 
some. ~(Applause.) : 

Our friend, the president of Number Six 
(applause), has speken of the immense sums 
taken from the earnings of industry, which 
now go into the coffers of those who do noth- 
ing to add to the general wealth. Yet this is 
not the result ef a social law, but of the mis- 
use of secial law most powerful for good. The 
phenomenon of rent is a fact of nature. 
Wherever society begins, wherever men be- 
vin to come together, land begins to have a 
value, and that value increases as population 
increases, as the arts are developed, as im- 
provements are made. The value of land is 
the one thing that steadily advances in 
the midst of an advancing civilization. 
The tendency of advancing civilization is to 
reduce the price of all manufactured goods, 
of the products of Jabor, but everywhere to 
increase the price of land. Now here is a uni- 
versal fact which bespeaks a universal law— 
a fiat of creative mind. What does it mean? 
What is its purpose! 

If you can imagine a world which in every 
part gave equal opportunities for the use of 
all natural elements, and in which there was 
no difference between locality and locality, 
if, like fishes swimming in a uniform ocean, 
men could draw ali they needed from the ele- 
ment in which they were immersed, so that 
there would be ne advantage or disadvantage 
in locality, then each man, under a free con- 
dition of things, would get what ke produced. 
Such a state would be better than that which 
exists in the world to-day, but it would not be 
the best.. Society as a whole would, under 
such conditions, have no funds save what it 
took from individuais. What about the weak? 
What about those who by some accident were 
deprived of the ability to labor?) Whats about 
those who fell. by the wayside? 

Now, ln the world as it is, the differences 
in soil, ciimate, minerai deposits, ete, give 
to different places diferent advantages for 
different pursuits. And the growth of popu- 
lation itself causes a difference of advantage 
Which attaches to Iceality. If ten thousand 
men settie on land that is all of equal qual- 
ity, some portion of tha* lard, that which is 
toward the center, or for other reasors be- 
comes the easiest place of exchange, wiil be- 
come more valuable than the rest; and such 
values tend to increase as social development 
goeson. These values of locality constitute 
economic rent. Here there is a natural pro- 
vision for the social needs, a natural fund 
increasing as society advances, which is due 
not to the exertion of any individual, but to 
the growth aud development of society as a 
whoie, from which provision can be made 
for all those who are incapacitated by acci- 
dent or misfortune from making a tiving for 
themselves, and which can be used for pur- 
poses of common need or benefit without 
taking fromthe individual anything due to 
his own exertion. And note the effect of this 
great social law by virtue of which land values 
constantly increase as social growth and de- 
velupment go on. It is to the constant in- 
crease of that fund which justly belongs to 
all, and which can be used for the equal bene- 
fit of all without taking from any individual 
the due reward of his exertions. It is thus 
to increase both absolutely and relatively the 
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interest of the individual as a member of 
society, and thus to more and more lessen 
the difference between the strong and the 
weak. It isto make the progress of society 
an advance toward equality, instead of, as 
we see it to-day, an advance toward a more 
and more monstrous inequality. ; 

That is the beneficent Jaw of rent—a law In 
itself good which the injustice of modern 
society converts into an evil—and in this law 
Ithink every man who investigates it must 
see what the eréat and gocd Irish bishop, Dr. 
Nulty, sees—(applause)—one of the most beau- 
tiful of all those provisions that attest the ex- 
istence of a divine plan in the universe. 
What we are aiming to do is co take this 
great fund that rises as society progresses for 
the purposes for which it was evidently in- 
tended. (Applause.) What we propose to 
do is to establish in one of the most important 
of all human adjustments that order which is 
evidently the divine intent. 

“There must be,” as M. de Laveleye says, 
“there must be in human affairs one order 
which is the best. That order is not the one 
that exists, but the one that should exist. 
God knows it and wills it; man’s duty it is to 
discover and establish it.” Itis that which 
the Anti-poverty society and the united labor 
party propose to do. (Great applause.) 
Civilization, government, taxation, all these 
things that so vitally affect men living in 
society are not beyond the purview of the 
divine intent. God is God; and in the begin- 
ning provision was made for a civilization 
like this, and for a higher civilization that 
will succeed it, just as much as provision was 
made for the needs of the individual, and for 
the rude society with which social advance 
began; in which each man did his own work 
without exchange with others. ‘There must 
be a right end a wrong way of raising public 
revenues. There must be a right and wrong 
in taxation. That is to say, there must be a 
way that Gud willed and Gud intended, just 
as God willed and intended that men should 
walk on their feet and not on their hands; 
just as God willed and intended that one man 
should have one wife, and that there should 
exist between man and woman that family 
relation in which children grow up in virtue 
and in knowledge, to take their places. and 
play thei parts in the long world drama. 
(Applause.) 

Now, that the ways by which we at present 
raise our taxes are not the right way, can be 
very clearly seen from their effects. Take 
their effects upon morals. One of the great 
evils of our methods of raising taxes to-day is 
that they tax conscience, that they make men 
lie and perjure and bribe and corrupt. Take 
the taxes thut are collected at cur custom 
houses. They are constant temptations to 
evasions and fraud. They involve constant 
interference with personal liberty. You pass 
under that statue of Liberty of which Mr. Nor- 
ton has spoken, andup cemes. an cficer and 
makes youtake an oath that you have not 
anything dutiable about you, and after you 
have taken an oath you hand up your keys, 
and they search through your trunks—unless 
sometimes they may happen to find a green- 
back on the top. (Laughter.) And on some 
occasions women are even taken in the state- 
rooms and stripped and searched. There are 
all sorts of fraud, all sorts of corruption con- 
nected with that system, beginning with the 
enactment of the law in congress and. going 
through every department. 

So with the taxes which we levy on per- 
sonal property. <All over the country the 
most ridiculeus thing is to find. how poor our 
rich men are, according to the personal re- 
turns tax. (Laughter.) And as: such taxes. 
are taxes upon conscience, soare they taxes. 
upon production. They prevent and diseour-. 
age the growth of wealth—the increase of the 
great fund from which we all must be fed and 
clothed. If a man to-day, in any of: the 
states of the Union, makes two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before, the tax gatherer 
comes down and tines him for it. If he builds 
a house where there was none before, he has 
to pay a fine of so much each year. The big- 
ger the house he builds the more he has to 
pay. The more he produces, the, more he 
saves, the more he is supposed to be taxed. 
for it. A = ‘ 

Clearly a system of taxation which dis- 
courages the prediction of weaith; clearly.a 
system of taxation which tuxes the poor mure_ 
heavily than the rich; clearty.a system of 
taxation which puts. a premium. upon. bribery 
and perjury and fraud, must be wrong... (Ap- 
piause. A voice, “The boudle press. does not 
say so.”) It does not matter about the press. 
The press is slow. (Applause.) I wish the 
editors—the - reporters -know-~ better—could 
attend some of those meetings. Many of 
these editors have been deiudime themselves 
that the 638,000 men who voted for me in this 
city last year did. not know what they were 
voting about (laughter); that the great audi- 
ences that assernble here every Sunday 
night do not know what they are meeting for. 
I wish these editors could bave heard the 
specch to which we have listened to-nicht 
from the president of the most powerful 
trades union in the country. (Applause.) 
And in saying what he did, that the doctrine 
which we are banded together to carry out 
is with the men whom he represents a matter 
of belief, of iutellectuai conviction, Iam con- 
fident that Mr. Glackin spoke the sentiments 
of the great mass of the people of this city 
who earn their daily bread by: their daily 
toil (applause), and those sentiments will suon 
be the sentiments of the great. mass of the 
people throughout the entire country. (Great 
applause.) 

We propose to substitute for the present 
system of taxation a system of taxation that 
will not discourage enterprise, that will “not 
tine and punish industry, that wiil not require 
any one to come up and take an oath, that 
will not necessitate an army of spies and a 
horde of tax gatherers. (Applauuse,) We say 
that this system is the natural system... (2 
veice, “That is right!” Applause.) That is, 
therefore, the system that God wills. © (Ap- 
plause ) And stitl more clearly can we say 
that. the system we propose'is the system that 
God wills when we see that jis effect will be 
to entirely prevent the: monvupolization “of 
natural oppertunines that now makes men; 
anxious to make a living by. their toil as. God 
intended, beggars and tramps (applause), and 
compels men for their own sakes and for the 
sakes of thear wives and children. to resort in: 
many cases, as Mr. Glackin bus said, to: brute 
force, inorder to. prevent themselves from 
being absolutely crowded to the. wall. -(Ap- 
platise.) ~ pad 

We say that the Father of us all made this 
world not for some, but for all of His chi- 
dren whom he brings into being. here. (Ap- 
plause.) Wesay that the equal right to the 
use c€ land that attaches to man’ from. the 
tume of his birth to the day of bis death ig a 
natural right. that itisa gift of the Creator 
(applause); and that in taking steps to etfect- 
ualiy secure that right to every human being 
in the land, we are indeed moving forward 
to carry out the will of God. (Applause.} 

And further. These great corporations that 
are rising all over the land, what dco they 
mean? (A voice, “Robbery!") Aye, some- 
thing more than robbery. If there is robbery, 
itis simply because of cur misadjustments. 
It isthe natural law of social growth, the: 
law of advancing civilization, that leads 
mnen into closer and closer relations, and es- 
tablishes and necessitates businesses that in 
their very nature are monopolies. The rail- 
read is a monopoly by its nature. It is so 
costly in construction. that when one railroad 
is built no one will build a parallel line along 


_we have a destiny. ve 
ish poverty in the United States of America, 
and in doing so to fire a beacon that will light 


side of it except with the expectation of being 
bought out. So with gas companies and tele- 
graph companies; they are in their nature 
monspolies (A voice: “Do not forget the 
express companies.”) Yes, and the express 
companies. Now, a monopoly may bea bad 
thing or may be a good thing. That depends. 
very much upon who has the monopoly. Here 
are monopolies that in a civilization like 
ours, must exist; and we say that the only 
way of meeting the necessity upon the demo- 
cratic principle of equality is for the whole 
peopie to be the owner of the monopoly. 
(Applause.) 

We hold to the good old democratic princi- 
ple that the president of Number Six has. 
stated, that that is the best government that 
governs least, (Applause.}) We want to get. 
rid of the government of repression. The 
less repression the better. What we want is 
hberty. (Applause.) And at the same time, 
while doing away as fast as possible with the. 
repressive functions of government, we pro- 
pose, for the very same end. of securing lib- 
erty, toextend the co-operative functions of 
government by taking in necessary monopo- 
lies as fast as we can and administering them 
for the common benefit. (A voice, “TheStand- 
ard oil company.”) That isa growth and an. 
excreseuce of the railroad monopoly. Thatis © 
one of those secondary monopolies that grow 
out of the parent monopoly, and the big 
mother of them all is the land monopoly. 
(Applause.) 

But some people stand aghast. at the pro- 
posal to put such thingsas the railroad and | 
telegraph into government control. They 
say, look at the corruption that will ensue.. 
It is true that there is danger. Such great 
extension of the functions of government is — 
something that we ought to carefully think 
about. But it is pressed upon us by an ad- 
vancing civilization, and if we cannot find | 
some way to manage the railroad and the 
telegraph, without practical monopolies on ~ 
one side or widespread corruption on the . 
other, our civilization is doomed. Here is the 
fundamental law: As men advance, sodo new’ 
duties devulve upon us. It is the law of God, 
the law of the universe, that from him to whom. 
much is given much will be required. (Ap-. 
plause.). To us in the heyday of the nineteenth — 
century civilization much has indeed been | 
given. All these mighty agencies that are. 
extending our powers, that are enabling us to. 
do things that men of a generation ago little — 
dreamed of, that are giving to the hand of a 


young girl, aided by steam, as much produc- 


tive force as hada thousand mena century 
2go; they are increasing our responsibilities; | 
they demand of us more public virtue, a truer - 
public conscience, a deeper. and a keener- re- 
gard for the rights of others. (Applause.) o 

And to-day the united labor party comes 
forward to clear the way to bring about an 
ad justment that will enable that higher con- 
science to exert itself. Ave, the growth of 
this new party is in itself a proof of an awak-. 
ened conscience. (Applause.) 

What has called this party into being? You 
men and you women know that the sentiment — 
that animates this society is not the desire 
that its members may get more for themselves, 
nota regard for their own interest, but a 
sympathy with those who are worse off, with 
those who are lower down; a sympathy with 
those Who. toil and suffer. (Applause.) Our 


| purpose, our aim, is, by abolishing monopo- 


lies by giving to each his equal right and his” 
equal opportunity,-to bring about a state of. 
things in which no human being shall suffer | 
want, unless it be by his own fault (applause); 


in which there shall be no child that shall go 


hungry; in which there shall be no woman, b 


‘she maid, wife, or widow, who will be driven 


to unsex herself by hard and unseemly work; 


‘to bring about a state of things in whica 


there shall be work for all, leisure for all, op- 
portunity for all; in which not merely the 
necessities of life, but even the luxuries and — 
the refinements of a high civilization shall be 
the portion ofall. (Applause) 
We have a faith—that our Father in heaven 

did not decree poverty, but that it exists be-_ 
cause of the violation of His law. (Applause.) | 
We have a belief—that poverty can be abol- 
ished by conforming human laws and. institu- 
tions to the great principles of equal justice. : 
«And having this faith,and having this belief, a 
That destiny is to aboil- 


the whole world! (Deafening and long con- — 
tinued applause.) re 
After the conclusion of Mr. George’s speech 
Mr. Croasdale, the chairman of the executive 
committee, stated that during the coming 
campaign the work of the society would need. 
to be pushed with redoubled energy, and there. 
would be a largely increased demand for 
funds. How to provide these funds was a | 
problem which must be solved, and to this. 
end the executive committee had decided to 


call on the ladies of the society for advice: - 


and assistance. He then announced that a 
meeting would be held at Cooper union on 
Tuesday evening, at which a special commit- 
tee of the executive committee would attend 
to advise with the ladies of the society what 
steps should be taken for raising the needed. 
funds, ae 
Chairman Glackin then closed the meeting 


‘with a brief address, in which he drew atten- 


tion to the interest which all classes of the 
community, employers. as well as employed, | 
had in the success of the united labor party. . 
The collection, with fees for new members, 
amounted to $164. : 


The Anti-Poverty Socicty’s Coming Falr. 
The ladies of the Anti-poverty society held 
a meeting on Tuesday evening last, and with 
great unanimity and. enthusiasm. determined. 
to hold a fair and festival in order to raise 
funds that will enable the society to make a. 
generous contribution toward defraying the 
expenses of the coming campaign of the _ 


united Jabor party. The fair will be held 


from Monday, Sept. 26 to Saturday, Oct. 8,16 


a hall-can be had for that length of time, and — 


it is hoped that a handsome sum can be real- 
ized. The ladies of the. society in. New York 


‘are unanimous in embracing. this oppurtunity: 
to allow the distranchised sex. to de some- 


thing definite toward helping: on the canvas: 


-and their enterprise has: taken a shape tha 
will allow members outside: the state to rea: 
der elfective service. 0 


Every conceivable article of utility orfaney 
work Will. be welcomed, and. these who can 
contribute nothing else can send money for 
the fair to Benj. Urner, treasurer of t 
society. Ne. 6 Harrison’street, or to the presi 
dent, Dr. Edward McGlynn, room 30 Coop 
union. The time is short, as it will nov do t 
have the fair extend into: the later weeks o. 
the canvass, When all of the men to whom 1 
can look for support will be in the thick of th 


fight. 


Going to Work in Atlanta. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Sept. 5.—I wish to express. 

my hearty appreciation of your efforts in the 
interest of the “masses.” Yours is a nobl 
work, and the cause you represent is worth 
of success; and as right and justice is at th 
bottom of it, it will triumph. - ene : 
~My attention was accidentally drawn. to. 
your paper, and TI at once became. interested — 
and concerned, and shall advocate its princi- 
ples, and hope to be instrumental in doing 
some good here. 1 shall. watch with much in- 
terest the campaign in New York, and wi 
you all success. _ E. F.. DonELsoz 
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A VOICE FROM THE TOMB. 


A Nefence ef Chettrel Slavery en Religious 
and Ecenomic Grounds—Sn Extraordl- 
mary Forecnst of the Present Social Cene 
dition zs the Outcome ef the Free Laber 
Syste. 

A correspondent sends us the following ex- 
tract from a fast-day sermon delivered in 

he Presbyterian church.of Columbia, 8. C., by 
the Rey. James H. Thornwell, D.D., just one 
month before the secession of the state of 

South Carolina. 

Dr. Thornwell, says our correspondent, was 
in his day looked upon as a bright ornament 
of the Presbyterian church. He was elected 
a moderator of its general assembly in 1847, 
and from 1852 to 1855 was president of the 
Scuth Carolina college, doing Guty as college 
ebaplain and as professor of moral phi- 
Josophy. A keen and close logician, and of 
greut controversial power, he had, as you 

“ill see, the courage of his conclusions and 
did not shrink from publicly stating them. 
Be was a man of great learning, and of his 
wouderful eloquence many who heard him 
preach both north and south still live to 
testify. During the iatter part of the career of 
Jchn C. Calhoun Dr. Thornwell, who was his 
bosom friend, wielded in South Carolina an 
influence scarcely less than that of the father 
of secession himself, and would in all 


probability, but for his sacred calling, have 


succeeded the celebrated South Curolinian in 
thie senate of the United States. 

The extract referred to is as follows: 

Having adverted to the sins which belong 
tous asinembers of the confederacy, let us 
turn io those that beloug to us as a particular 
commonwealth FI shall restrict myself to our 
dealings with the institution which has pro 
duced the present convulsion of the country 
and brought usto the verge of ruin. That 
the relation betwixt the slave and his master 
is not inconsistent with the Word of God, we 
have long since settled. Our consciences are 
not troubled, and have no reason toe be 
troubled, on this score. We do not hold our 
slaves in bondage fromremorseless considera- 
tious of interest. if I know the character of 
our people, I think I can safely say that if 
they were persuaded of the essential immor- 
ality of slavery, they would not be backward 
in adopting measures for the ultimate abate- 
ment of the evil. We cherish the institution, 
uot from avarice, but from principle. We 
jook uponitasan element of strength, and 
not of weakuess, and confidently anticipate 
the time when the nations that now revile us 
would gladly change places withus. In its 
Yast analysis, slavery is nothing but an organi- 
zation of labor, and an organization by virtue of 
which labor and capital are made to coincide. 
Vader this scheme labor can never be without 
employment, and the wealth of the country 
is pledged to feed and clothe it. Where labor 
is free, aud the laborer uot a part of the 
capital of the country, tbere are two causes 


accustantly at work, which, in the excessive 


eontrasts which they produce, must end in 
arrarian revolutions and intolerable distress. 
The first is the tendency of capital to accumu- 
late, Where it does not include the laborer 
as a part, it will employ only that labor 
which will yield the largest returns. It looks 
to itself, and uot to the interest of the laborer. 
The other is the tendency of population to 
-outstrip the demands for employment. The 
miuliiplication cf laborers not only reduces 
wuges to the lowest point, but leaves multi- 
tudes wholly unemployed. While the capital- 
3st is accumulating his hoards, rolling in 
Biluence and splendor, thousands who would 
work if they bad the opportunity are doomed 
to perish of hunger. The most astonishing 
contrasts of poverty. and ricbes are con. 
fiuntiy increasing. Society is divided be- 
taveen princes and beggars. If labor is left 
free, how is this conditicn of things to be ob- 
viated? The government must either make 
provision to support people in idleness, or it 
must arrest the law of population and keep 
therm from being born, or it must organize 
Jaber. Human beings cannot be expected to 
giarve. There isa point at which they will 
Fise in ccsveration against a socia] order 
which docms them to nakedness and famire, 
while their lurdiy ucizhbor is ciothed in pur- 
ple and fine Jiuen and faring sumptuously 
every das. They will scorn the logic 
yoich makes it their duty to perish in the 
midst of plenty. Bread they must have, and 
bread they wiil bave, though all the distine- 
tions of property have to be abolished to pro- 
vide it. The government, therefore, must 
eupport them, or an agrarian revolution is in- 
evituble. But shallit support them in idle- 
gess? Willthe poor, who have to work for 
their living, consent to see others as stout and 
able as themselves clothed and fed like the 
Jilies of the field, while they tcil not neither 
do they spin? Will not this be to give a 
pre:oium to idleness? The government, then, 
zaust find them employment; but how shall 
tais be done? On what principle shall labor 
be organized so as to make it certain that the 
daborer shall never be without employment, 
end employment adequate for his support? 
The only wav in which it can be done, as a 
permanent arrangement, is by converting the 
daborer into capital—that is, by giving the 
employer a right of property in the labor em- 
picved; in cther words, by slavery. The 
master must always find work for his slave, 
us well as food and raiment. The capital 
of the country, under this system, must 
always feed and clothe the ‘country. 
There can be no pauperism, and no 
temptations to agrariauism. That non-slave- 
holding states will eventually have to organ- 
ize labor, and to introduce something so like 
slavery that it will be impossible to discrimi- 
mate between them, or to suffer fromtbe most 
violent and disastrous insurrections against 
the system which ercates and perpetuates 
their misery, seems to be as certain as the 
tendencies in the Jaws of capital and popula- 
tion to produce the extremes of poverty and 
wealth, We do not envy them their social 
condition. With sanctimonious complaceucy 
they may affect to despise us, and to shun our 
society as they would shun the infection of a 
plague. They may say to us, “Stand by—we 
are holier than thou!” but the day of reckon- 
anzmust come. As long as the demand for 
labor transcends the supply, allis well; capi- 
tal and labor are mutual friends, and tbe 
country grows with mushroom rapidity. But 
when it is no longer capital asking for labor, 
but labor asking for capital; when it is no 
longer work seeking men, but men seeking 
work, then the tables are turned, and unem- 


_ ployed labor and selfish capital stand face to 


face in deadly hostility. We desire to sce no 
Such state of things among ourselves, and we 
accept as a good and merciful constitution the 
organization of Jabor which providence has 
fiven us in slavery. Like every human 
arrangement, itis liable to abuse; but in its 
idea, and in its ultimate influence upon the 
Social system, it is wise and beneficent. We 
See in it a security for the rights of property 
and a safecuard agaiust pauperism and idle- 
ness, Which our traducers may yet live to 
swish had been engrafted upon their own insti- 
tutions. The idie declamation about degrad- 
ing men to the condition of chattels, and 
treating them as cows, oxen or swine; the 
idez that they are regarded as tcols and 
snsirumeats, and not as beings possessed of 
inumortal souls, betray gross ignorance of the 
real nature of the relation. Slavery gives 


| Opemman tharight of property in the labor of 


‘ 
another. The property of man in man is only 

the property of man in human tcil. The 

laborer becomes capital, not because he is a 

thing, but because he is the exponent ofa pre- 

sumed amount of labor. This is the radical 

notion of the system, and all legislation wpon | 
it should be regulated by this fundamental 

idea. oy 


Anti-Povertyites, United Labor Men and 
Crusadcrs—Earnest Werds from Que of 
the Latter. , 

East OnanGe, N. J.—The material of our 
growing movement at the present time I think 
may be divided into three parts or divisions, 
Anti-povertyites, united labor men and cru- 
saders. To be sure, the last may be either or 
both of the first, but the first is not necessa- 
rily one of the last. A man or woman may 
send $1 for membership in the Anti-poverty 


| society and the neighborhood in which he or 


she lives know nothing of it. Indeed, the he 
or she may almost forget it ‘themselves ina 
few months. Oraman may be a member of 
the united labor party, attend an occasional 
mecting and vote his ticket on election day, 
and still not be a crusader. i 

By crusaders I mean the men and women of 
positive characters who have taken up the 
cross in earnest and bear it every day before 
the world. The active, aggressive, enthusi- 
astic ones, who let no opportunity where 
speech or act will tell for the cause they deem 
holy pass without usiog it. I believe that the 
great majority of our membership are cru- 
saders, because few negative people connect 
themselves with a new and unpopular agita- 
tion. Such generally go with the current— 
sail with the popular tide. 

To the “crusader,” then, asI have defined 
him, I want to say, look after the clergy of 
your neighborhood; see that they are supplied 
with THE Sranparp and any ctier literature 
likely to convert them to the true faith—the 
fatherhvod of Ged and the brotherhood of 
muan. In every such convert we have a man 
of established intluence and deep sincerity, 
already equipped and therefore ready to en- 
ter into the tight for the right, one who can 
defend his new faith with pen and speech. 
Another class whom we should look closely 
after are the newsdealers. Few know their 
power, but any one may partially compre- 
hend it by looking at the resuits of the 
“‘Herald war” or the help of the newsmen in 
building up the World. A prejudiced news- 
nian may refuse entirely to handle a publica- 
tion for which there is only a moderate de- 
mand, orif it is sent him “on sale” throw it 
anywhere uside until he returns it, while a 
publication he indorses is kept where every 
one can see it and he talks it up beside. 

Make a convert of your newsman, and if 
you fail, make him your friend for the good 
of the cause. Serer. E. C. ALPHONSE, 

Newsdealenr 


A Bit of Prophecy by Nathaniel Hawthorne.. 

Nathaniel Hawthorne, the greatest of 
American novelists, twenty-five years ago 

nude a prophecy which seems now not far 
from fulfillment. In his ‘‘Outside Glimpses of 
Engiish Poverty,” after contrasting a simple 
wedding among some poor people with the 
grand marriage ceremony over a rich couple, 
and describing the aristocrat’s home, with its 
magnificent grounds, vencrable trees, shaven 
lawns and rich shrubbery—a perfect para- 
dise—he asks: 

And is it possible, after all, that there may 
be a flaw in the title deeds# Is or is not the 
system wrong chat gives one married pair su 
immense a superiluity of luxurious hume and 
shuis out a million others from any home 
whateverf One day or another, safe as they 
decm theniselves, and sufe as the hereditary 
temper of the people realiy tends to make 
them. the gentlemen of England will be com- 
pelled to face this question. 

And it is worth while to remark that, not- 
Withstanding the elfurts of the “artful 
dodgers” of the press to hide the true issue, it 
is just this question of homes for a few or 
homes for all that the “gentlemen” of America 
are compelled to face. ALLEN B. QUINAN. 


Be ef Good Cheer—The AntiePoverty Ree 
form Will Emancipate Women as Well 
es Men and Children. 

LovIsvVILLE, Ky.—My thinking cap is on. 
I have heard of a young man, poor and tal- 
ented, educated by a society of women of his 
ehurch, who so!d the product of their own 
Jabor therefor. His first sermon was from 
the text: ‘‘Let the women keep silence in the 
churebes.” Where are the women to be if 
the “free landers” wiut Are they to come in 
for equal wages for equal work? Are they 
to have guaranteed possession of their own 
earnings and their own inheritances? Are 
they iv be citizens with privileges of citizea- 
ship! ANNA KALFUS DE JARNETTE. 


Biuchamton Wiil,Do Its Share. — 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y.--The book ‘Protection 
or Free Trade?’ received, also sample copies 
of THE STANDARD and tracts. They have all 
been placed where they will do the most 
good. Ihave been a constant reader of ‘THE 
STANDARD since its first issue, and am heartily 
in sympathy with the dcctrine it promulgates 
—“the land for the people.” Congratulations 
cn the success of the first state convention of 
the new party. Inthe coming clection I ex 
pect to see our party make such a showing, as 
wili convince the two rotten old parties that 
there isa God in Israel. Binghamton will do 
its share. L. 5. Hinman, 


Stirring Things Up in Gloversville. 

GLOVERSVILLE, N. Y., Sept. 3.—We held a 
mecting of the land and labor club last even- 
ing and adopted the Syracuse platform. 
There were about one hundred present. Dr. 
Wood ad@cressed the meeting in a specch of 
about an hour. The platform was thoroughly 
discussed, and comparisons between the pres- 
ent system of taxation on small homes and 
the united labor party’s plan showed thut the 
latter was much the fairer metiiod. Mr. A. 
Leake, of the Twenty-third assembly district, 

New York city, also spoke a few words. 

8. 


We Want all the Help We Can Get to Wake 
the Country Up. 

KaxLaMazoo, Mich., Sept. 5.—I hope your 
campaign ia New York will be successful. It 
is sure to be successful in respect to waking 
the country up. I shail send somcthing in a 
week or two te help the good work. May 
heaven hasten the day of victory. I am de- 
lighted with THE Stanxparp. It scems as if 
every successive number was better than the 
previous one. N. G. Lesurs. ’ 


The United Labor Party in Baltimore. 
A branch of the united labor party was 
formed last week in Baltimore. The Syracuse 
platform was adopted. The officers selected 
were Uriah Garber, temporary chairman; 
William L. Atkinson, secretary, and William 
J. Ogden, William Barrett, James H. White 
and John M. Ralph, committee ou permanent 
organization. 


Preaching the Gospel in Broeklyn. 
The third public meeting of the Kings 
county Henry George land club will be held 
Sunday evening, Sept. 11, at the Criterion 
theater, Fulton street, near Grand avcnue. 
Addresses will be made by Louis F. Post and 


engi 


Victor A. Wider. 
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THE ROUGH EXPERIENCE OF SQUIBOB, JR. 


Oh that I might find that ‘“‘mouse trap” that, 
coupled with no less energy and enterprisé 
than Jay Gould’s, will make me a _ multi- 
millionaire. Or that anti-poverty society 
that abolishes all poverty with three words: 
“Go to work!” 

I am here, I am ready, I am anxious. 
Where's the work? Surely when they give 
me my opportunity to work, they also expect 
to permit me to enjoy the result of my work, 
for I cannot eat my Inbor. My work will no 
doubt keep me warm while I’m at it, but 
work isn’t clothing, and there are nights, and 
times of rest, and the thought of stopping 
gives me a chill. 

Ah! they so often stop us when we beg to 
continue working. Stop us against our will. 
We “overproduce,” they say. If only some 
man or set of men would but overproduce for 
me—would give me more of the fruits of la- 
bor than I want. Why, I want more and bet- 
ter food, more and better clothing, and 
books—and, well, I want all sorts of things. 

I frequently omit my midday lunch and get 
on with two meals, because I can’t safely 
afford to buy that third meal. I’ve got my 
rent to pay; that must be paid. And I have 
a family to provide for. I,a poor man, am 
guilty of the crime of a family. If I should be 
taken sick or die, what right have I or they 
to claim or expect the wealthy and more for- 
tunate to support them? Isn’t our poverty our 
own fault? We should not marry; we should 
never, never, never touch beer or tobacco. 
We should dress very plainly and adapt our- 
selves to our station, and make no foolish 
effort to imitate our betters. We have been 
repeatedly told how to live on very little 
money. If we would only do in all these 
things as we are told by our betters, and work 
faithfully’every day until we find our motise 
trap, as Mr. Gould did, and then push if with 
his energy and enterprise, we might, every 
one of us, be as wealthy as he. Why not? 
Isu’t this a free country?) Haven't we all got 
the same chance? ; 

But about this family of mine that I have 
obtruded, or who have obtruded themselves, 
upon society, or whom the heavenly Father 
obtrudes—whoever be responsible, the crime 
is just as great. It consists of my widowed 
mother—she is past 80, not pretty nor spry, 
and the factory or store has no place for ber. 
She isa little body, and sits so quietly in her 
chair waiting. Ilvok at her dear old hands 
and think of the work she has done and tJe 
wealth that she has won. She is all that is 
true and beautiful in my eyes, And my sister 
—she is an invalid, and doesn’t seem to have 
avoided all troubie by avoiding matrimouy. 
She is past 50 years old. Then there is my 
little motherless daughter, 13 years old, 
pretty, with bright eyes and haope still in her 
face, though ofttimes her siniles shine out 
through her tears, Well, I could get hera 
place in a store or factory at 32.50 or $3.00 a 
week, but in those places are children of very 
careless parents, who know many things they 
ought not to know, and talk im a fashion I do 
not like to hear. 

We four—mother, sister, daughter and self 
—that’s my poor man’s family. Iam 40 years 
old, My good wife died eight years ago. 

What suft-hearted fools we poor men are! 
Will we never learn to adapt ourselves to our 
conditicn—grit our teeth, sit down on our 
hearts, keep quiet and be content? I have 
a thorough general business experience. I 
know how all these things are done. But I 
suppose Iam not sharp. My business friends 
tell me I’m *‘too damned couscientious.” Hard 
Word, isn’t it? Well, there are bard words— 
hard thoughts and hard deeds—in business. 
Asa full-cleth, flat-footed, serious-fuced liar 
Town Tam a failure. 

Pve tried many a time. Toa customer, not 
long ago, a friend, indeed, who knew me 
well and had confidence in my truthfulness, 
I said: “Ben, isn’t that nice!—soft!—tine/— 
the prettiest combination of eclor and pattern 
you've seen in pants cloth this season?” 

“Yes, that is a beauty—what's the price?” 

“Three dollars a yard.” 

“Three dollars,” says Ben, “well that isa 
bargain. I guess you may sena mea bolt cf 
that. It’s English goods, of course? You 
know I don’t use any but imported goods for 
my trade.” 

Whew! That wasa sticker forme Butif 
I didn’t sell those goods I couldn’t bold) my 
piace. And if I couldn't heid my place, I 
couldn’t eat, probably; for places are not 
“over-produced.” . 

So I “braced up” and tried to dodge the 
issue. I said: “Why, Ben, you don’t think I'd 
try to down you, do you” 

“Well, no, Billy, but I just want you to say 
they are imported goods, so that limay know 
best what 1 am buyiug.” - 

‘Why, of course they are English, Ben”. 
and then tried to be funny and said, “They're 
English, you know; they're English, you 
know.” 

But I think I must have looked mean; I 
know Ifeit mean; and Ben saw me flush up, 
and he looked pityingly into my face. I think 
Ben knew lwas lying, though he didn’t say 
so. He only said, “I guess 1 won't order any 
to-day, Billy; you call in again next week.” 

I wished Ben would kick me out of his store. 
Ithink he knew that, too. Tknow I felt pale. 
T think my hearf} shoved itscif up intv my 
throat; and when in an off-hand effort J said, 
“So Jong, Ben,” ‘twas with a sickly playhouse 
smile and a laugh that to my own ears 
sounded like a sob. I wouder buw it sounded 
to Ben? 

I can tell a funny lie as well as the next 
man But when it comes to flopping a man 
down in the dirt with a great biz Jusiness lie, 
and then getting up with his money, 1 haven't, 
as my business friends say, got balt “euuough 
gall. 

Well, I’ve sold the entire product of an in- 
terior factory this season; they make only 
surnmer goods; they were ‘straight goods,” 
aud I could tell great big truths about than. 
I sold all they could make, which wasn’t 
much; their facilities are not large. Why is 
it, by the way, that nearly always the manu- 
facturers of “straight” goods have but small 
Capital and small facilities! 

Now the season is over and I am idle again. 
Our appetites are good yet, and the landiord 
will come round for his rent, and my sum- 
mer’s work was barely a summer’s support 
for our family of four. Winter is coming; my 
friends have more help now than they can 
profitably employ, and strangers say to me, 
“No help wanted”—sometimes pleasantly, 
sometimes snappishly. 

Where is the “mouse trap” that, coupled 
With energy and industry equal to Jay 
Gould's, will make anybody a multi-million- 
aires 

Where is the “go-to-work” Anti-poverty 
society? There are a great, great many of 
us willing and capable fellows, who don’t cet 
drunk, and who don’t squander our wealth. 
We want work. SQuicos, JR. 


But They Heard the Gospel ot Labor Emane 
cipatiou All the Same. 

Osweco, N. Y., Sept. 6.—Previous to the 
holding of the picnic at Three Rivers point, 
near this city, and before final arrangements 
had been made, it was agreed to have cne re- 
publican, one democratic and one united labor 
party speaker to deliver labor day orations. 
The K. of L. assembly that wanted Mr. 
George to come or send somebody wrote to 


wr) Genes ay received aw reply that he 


could not come and knew of no one whom he 
could send. Mr. George found, however, that 
J. P. Kohler of Brooklyn could geé there in 
time, so he asked Mr. Kohler to telegraph to 
the master workman of Shamrock assembly: 
K. of L. that be would be there. This Mr. 
Kohler did, but the telegram was not deliv- 
ered until Sunday, and by that time the assem- 
blies, not hearing from Mr. George, had con- 
cluded to have no speeches at all. They tele. 
grapbed Mr. Kohler on receiving his dispatch 
not to come, but he had already left New 
York and did not learn of their arrange- 
ments until he arrived on the ground. 

A number of our knights here are “practi- 
cal politicians,” some republicans and some 
democrats, and some are office holders and 
ex-officials of various kinds, and these are 
bitter opponents of the new party. When 
they found a “George” speaker was on the 
ground they protested against any speech- 
making at all, asserting that it was a “put up” 
game. This was disproved to their satisfac- 
tion, and the majority of the committee 
agreed that Mr. Kohler could make a speech 
if he referred in no way to Henry George, Dr. 
McGlynn or the old parties’ The dancing 
stand was reserved for the speaker for about 
three-quarters of an hour, and Mr. Kohler 
began to talk about wages, the sources 
of production and the distribution of 
Wealth, and proved by facts that as 
rent increased the earnings of both labor 
and capital decreased. The terms 
“rent” and “land” aroused the ire of the dem- 
ocratic and republican politicians on the 
grounds, and they immediately smelt the 
George mouse though the name was not men- 
tioned. They pushed their way to the plat- 
form and demanded that the speaking should 
cease. Mr. Konler appealed to the audience 
and at once received evidence that the 
majority of those present were in favor of 
his continuing. Cries of “Speech, speech, 
speech,” went up from all parts of the stand, 
and the chairman not being able to stop the 
disturbance, a general hustling took place, in 
which the “practical politicians” were forced 
to leave the stand. Then Mr. Kohler was 
urged to go ahead with his speech, and, 


without mentioning any political party, 
he enlarged somewhat upon the wage 
question as Mr. George treats it. Near 


the close the politicians got part of the 
band of musicians to come close up to the 
stand and play, trying thereby to drown the 
speaker's voice. 

After the close of the speech hundreds of 
the knights crowded tothe front and sheol 
hands with Mr. Kohler, and several prominent 
Oswego men wished him toassure Mr. George 
that the opposition of the old party poli- 
ticians, showed in such a disgraceful way, 
would do much to disgust tke labcring men 
with the republican and democratic machines, 
and lead them to support the united labor 
purty. Ei. J. 


How a House Tenant Pays the Taxes on 
His Landlord's Vacant Lors. 

New York City.—One of the worst fea- 
tures of our present tax system is apt to 
escape attention, and that is the manner in 
which the tenants of houses are forced, indi- 
rectly, into paying a large share of the taxes 
on other peopie’s vacant lots, 

For instance: I am living in one of two 
houses, both alike, the owner living in the 
other. This same party owns two vacant lots 
adjoining that were bid off at auction last 
Winter for $6,000 each. These lots are taxed 
on an assessed value of $2,000 each, and the 
two houses at $6,600 each—an ageregate of 
$16,000 for the whole. Now, if the four lots, 
leaving out the buildings, were assessed at 
$4,000 each, the amount of taxes due to the 
city would be the same as new, but there 
would be an equalizing whereby the tax on 
the houses would be taken off aud put on the 
vacant lots. As it stunds now the tax on the 
house I occupy is on $2,000 more than it ought 
to be, and on the vacant lots $2,000 Jess. The 
tax on one of these vacant lots is shifted to 
and falls upon the house Toccupy. This is not 
an isolated case. Inquiry will discover a mul- 
titude of similar or more glaring specimens of 
injustice. I am sure this will be corrected as 
soon as the burden bearers come to see what 
is meant, and all that is meant, by those who 
are working to have taxes based on land values 
only; that there will be no disturbance of pus- 
session or of titles so long as the taxes shall 
be promptly paid, just as they are now re- 
quired tu be. ABRAHAM L. Ear Le, 


The Twenutvethird Means Work—Why Can- 
not Every Other District Imitace Them? 
The Progress aud Poverty club, composed 

of young men of the Twenty-third assembiy 

district, and formed for the purpose of spreai- 
ing the land doctrine, last Sunday distributed 

a large quantify of tracts among the conere- 

gations of six of the churches in the lower 

part of the district. The distribution was 
made by members of the. club, who took 
their stand. before the  ehurehes — as 
the people issued forth. The tracts went 
off hke hot cakes and the supply was quickiy 
exhausted. A similar distribution will be 
made among the congreeations of every 
chureh in the district during the next four 
weeks... Another committee will be appointed 
to put tracts into every store in the. district, 
and in this way, together with a weekly 
open air meeting under the cirection of the 
united labor party organization, it is hoped to 
get the land question squarely befure tie 
electors. The Progress and Poverty club be- 
fieves that if the mountain won't come to 

Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 

tain. 


Young in Years, but Old Enough to Work 
Hard ter the Cause. 

NEw York Ciry.—On June 18 you printed 
my letter, and you called me an eizht-year- 
old anti-povertyite. Well, I was not an 
anti-povertyite then, but Lam gcing to be one} 
Now, I felt very proud to see my letter printed 
in Tue STANDARD, so that all the people could 
see that Thad started on the right track. I 
premised to join when I got money enough, 
and now Iam proud to Jet everybody in the 
world Know that Thave joined. I bave been 
working hard for our eause, giving, out tracts 
and talkjng te people, but T shall work harder 
vow that lama member, but I can't get tracts 
enough. Thope Mr. George will be elected. 
Please send my certificate soon. - 

Harry F. BurRovuGHs, 
332 West Fortieth street. 


There is No Refuting the Truth. 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—I have looked and 
looked in vain for a refutation of the land 
tax theory, and have not seen an approach to 
one. There seems to me to be but one side to 
take in the question, and what is the marvel 
to me is that many of the most intellivent 
men that I mect who think they oppose it do 


not really oppose it, but something they think: 
to be it, and often use the very best. argu- 


ments in its favor. H. B. 
Lebor Day ia Portchester. ae 
The land and labor ciub of Portchester 
celebrated Labor day by holding a: well- 
attended picnic at a grove near the sound. 
Late in the afternoon dancing was suspended 
for a couple cf hours, during which time ad- 


| dresses on the Jand question Were delivered | 


by Mr. Ross of Stamford and Messrs. Henry 
George, Jr., A. J. Steers, W. O. Eastlake, 
Jerome O'Neill and W. B, Scots of New York. 


A SKIRMISH AT RUSHVILLE. — 


Last Saturday, being rainy, I went over to 
Rushville to get the horses shod and lay in 
some sugar and other fixings for the women, 
and John Dawson, my neighbor just above, 
rode along with me. I had been reading an 
account in the Rushville Guzette of the Henry: 
George convention at Syracuse, and I studied 
it over pretty well, especially the platform, 
for I had seen Henry George’s name in the 
paper several times lately, and had got it into 
my Lead that he was trying to kick up a muss 
with us farmers somebow. 

AS We Were Joggiug along*I asked Dawson 
if he knew anything about this new notion of 
tuxing nothing but land values. He said that 
Eph Barnes—that’s his brother-in-law—had 
talked to hima gocd deal about it. He had 
thought at first that Barnes was a little 
cracked on the subject, but he had read some 
copies of Henry George’s paper and some 
tracts that Barnes had let him have, and the 
more he looked into it the more he was 


clined to think that the new scheme was a 
mighty good thing for farmers aud everybedy 
else that expected to earn what they got. 
But Dawson said he hadn’t got so he could 
talk it much yet, and he came across some 
points in his city papers every little while 
that he couldn’t get over. 

Well, along in the afternoon there was 
quite a Knot of us in Banks's store, and Dr. 
Brunnell was there talking about the Henry 
George couvention and going on to beat all 
about the infernal set of thieves wanting to 
contiscate honest men’s property. Dr. Brun- 
nell owns the lund across the river from 
Rushville, a splendid piece of wood Jand, 
about fifty acres, and not a house nor a 
building on it, and worth, they say, since the 
new iron bridge was built, at least $500 an 
acre. In fact, the McConnell carriage works 
and sash, blind and door company offered 
him $1,209 for a two acre site three years 
ago; and I’ve heard the doctor threatened 
to kick their agent down his doorsteps he. 
hung on and argued so; but finally they 
located the factory away down about three- 
quarters of a mile in Jarvis’s swamp. Jarvis 
gave ’em a site there, but they say he made 
it up out of ‘em when they came to lease the 
land for their workmen’s houses. 

Well, as Iwas saving, Dr. Brunnell was in 
Banks’s store talking about Henry George 
and taking on like a wet hen, and Dawson 
and I sat there listening with the rest, when 
in pops Ephe Barnes with a rew Henry 
George paper opened right out so everybody 
could see just what he had. Dr. Brunnell 
went for him directly and said ke couldn't 
see how an American with sense enough to 
learn to read could allow himself to be bam- 
boozled by that infernal bosk and nonsense. 

“You are perfectly wild and crazy: about 
Henry George,” he went on to Barnes. “You 
swallow every word he tells you for gospel 
truth, and you won't listen to reason.” 

Barnes auswered ina quiet and respectful 
way: 

“You are altogether mistaken, Dr. Brun- 
nell. Ifor one am neither wild nor crazy. 
Tam ready and anxious to hear what any 
man can say against the doctrine of Henrv 
George and his party, and if you will under- 
take toshow me where he is wrong I will 
give you my best attention and try hard to 
see it, and I will drop the whole matter from 
the moment I do see it.” 

This seemed to please Dr. Brunnell amaz- 
ingly, and he looked around on us all in a 
smiling way, about half pompous and half 
condescending, and went on to insfruct us. 

“Well now, men, just see here. The United 
States government raises by the taritf and 
internal revenue taxcs nearly $400,000,000 a 
year. The state, county and municipal taxes 
of this country amount to at least three times 
as much more. Now, the idea that this vast 
amount, a biilion anda half of money, could 
be raised by merely taxing Iand values is 
such utter bosh and folly as .fairly to make a 
sensible and practical man-sick. Then, again, 
there is this idea of representation without. 
tuxation. It is worse than the tyranny of old 
George III. If only land values are taxed 
there will be an immense majority of the peo- 
ple of this country who will pay no taxes at 
all, and consequently will have no interest in 
econcmical government. The enormous reve- 
nues will be squandered in such extravagance 
and corruption asthe world has never wit- 
nessed. Kepresentation without taxation, as 
the New York SVorld has shown.” 

“But, come now, doctor, hold on, wait a. 
minute, Isay, you are mixing us all up,” here 
put in Eph Barnes, without a smile on. his 
face, “Itis just_as you say, doctor, a billion 
aud a half of money isa tremendous sum to 
be raised by merely taxing hind values, and I 
think the most of us are ready to believe, in 
the absence of any definite information, that 
it cun’t be done... Then agaim, the taxing of 
land values only would briug into the publie 
treasury such au immense surplus above the 
lecitimate needs of the government that, be- 
ing wrung from only a small mmority of this 
“nation of land owners,” the majernty would. 
rush in by their representatives and spend: it 
in.rictous hving. We have—first, the land 
vulue tax would fail because the necessary 
revenues weuld not be raised by its means; 
second, it wouid result it disaster because the 
sum raised by it would be so immense as to 
lead to wild extravagance and corruption.” 

Dr. Brunnell bad before this looked at his 
watch twice, and here be got up slowly and 
Walked majestically toward the. door, viving. 
us all a rather contemptuous Jookas he passed 
us. Barnes went right on talking to bim. 

“Your two reasons thus fur advanced, Dr. 
Brunnell, are very good and plausible. We 
ure not Just now prepared to say that one or 
the other of them may not be sound, but T 
humbly suggest that we ought not to be asked 
to accept both of them at once. Thesum that 
the laud value tax would raise might, per- 
haps, be too small or it might be tov large; 
but it is pretty hard on us to be required to 
suppose that it would be both ‘at the same 
time.” a. 4 

Before this, the door had closed: behind Dr. 
Brunnell, und Burnes turned to us with a 
queer smile and wink of his eye. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said he, “you know I 
ama working farmer, ke the most of you, 
and.Iam looking to find out what is best for 
myself and the world in general, just as you 
are. Wehave just ‘listened to reason’ froma 
man whom you know, and who wunts things 
to go on justas they are going. He is well 
satisfied to see Jarvis’s swamp and all the 
surrounding country placed under perpetual 
contribution tovimerease the value of Brun 
nell’s woods. But itisno more than fair for 
you to listen now toa little reason from the 
men who advocate an important change 
in the present methods of taxation.” 

Then Barnes read from the paper in his 
hand some objectivns to the land value tax 
and the answers, and I must say [never heard 
plainer or fairer arguments in my life.. After 
‘this he produced seme tracts from his pockets 
which he distributed among us, and you may 
be sure that we didn’t throw. them away, but 
tucked them in.a safe pocket for Sunday 
reading. oni 

‘Well, Dawson,” says I, “therainis holding 
up for a spell, and I guess weil strike out for 
home.” And we allowed as we talked up 
what we had heard that we would sift this 
land value tax busigess to the bottom befere 


‘time. The Kuights of Labor gave a picnic in 
‘the grove near the village. The morning was 


next November, if the Lord had given us a 
head that would do it. 
Natran HANEINS, 
No. 1208 A. P. SL. 


Labor Day in Orange County. . 
Watney, Orange county, N. Y¥., Sept. 5— 
Labor day was celebrated here for the first. 


devoted to sports, in which prizes contributed 
by local merchants were awarded. In the 
afternoon over five hundred people, inciudin © 
several farmers, were addressed by Louis FP. 
Post of New York, who discussed the land — 
question in its relations to farmers 2aud me- 
charfics. The evening was given over te 
dancing. The single tax idea is just taking. 
hold here, but it is making ranid headway. 
Some of the farmers who were present atthe 
picnic declared their acceptance of the new 

doctrine. ees 


Our Colored Country:nen Wiikl Come to the. 
Front When They Understand What We | 
Are Fighting For. ; Tees 
Aupany, N. Y.—Six years age I read 

“Progress and Poverty” and there I gotmy 
first light on the solution of the labor prob- 
lem. I have never failed when an onpor-" 
tunity occurred to ‘mpress its doctrines on — 
my fellow workmen. I have taken: every 
copy of THE STANDARD since its first issue, 
and what strikes me as most singular is that. 
Thear scarcely anything froma our colored. 
countrymen. It strikes me that those men, 
who were held as chattel slaves, should be 
the first to come to the frent to help free the 
industrinl slaves as the industrial slaves. 
helped free them. Frank S&S. Rose. 


fhe Truth Fast Syrending in the Rurak 
Districts. 

New Yors Crry.—I was. out of town for 
several weeks this summer, end I found that - 
the united labor party was known even in 
the isolated country districts of New York 
and Pennsylvania. The perception of the in- 
justice and toolishness of taxing improve- 
ments is spreading even where there is no 
connection visible between our party and 
those ideas. WaALt HERR. 


The Anti-Poverty Society of Troy. 

Troy, N. Y¥., Sept. 5.—A well attended 
meeting of the Anti-poverty society was held 
at the City hall last night. T. J. Sanford pre- 
sided and introduced Louis F. Post: of New 
York as the speaker. Mr. Post spoke for an _ 
hour and a half, and at the close of the meet- ~ 
ing twenty-five new members siened the rall 
This was the first public meeting of the so- 
ciety, Which now has a membership of a Lun. 
dred. 


An Anti-Poverty Lecture on the West Side. 

On Sunday, Sep. 18, Dr. McGlynn will. de- 
liver a lecture at Miner's theater, Eighth 
avenue, between Twenaty-fifth and Tweuty- 
sixth streets. The lecture will be under the 
auspices of the Thirteenth assembly district, 
united labor. party, and Mr. Louis F. Post will 
preside. There will be singing by the Con 
cordia chorus, under the leadership of Misg 
Munier. 5; Gans 


_ The Dr. McGlynn Fund. _ 

The publisher of Tae Sranpanp acknowl 
edges the receipt of the following amounts, 
which have been handed to Dr. McGlynn: E. 
Herrick, $1; Cash, $1; ’ammer ’ammer ’am- 
mer, $1; John Harringtou and 0. K. Carroll, 
Fort Dedge, Ia., $1; Ajax, $3. . 


Sitll Another,Clergyman to Teach the True 
Dectrine. 

Ina recent sermon Rev. Bird Wilkins, pas- 
tor of the Bethesda Baptist chureh (colored) 
of Chicao, said: 

Professor Swing calls Henry George a 
dreamer, and in so namiag him lifts him inte 
the company of the grandest man that ever 
biessed the world. Henry George finds fauly 
Wit things.as he finds them in. his time. So 
did Christ find fault with the world as it was 
when He descended from heaven. In Hisday 
He found a peopic oppressed by outrageous 
taxation; the poor people ground to death by. 
the rich; the Brad beggar sat at the gate of 
the tempie and heard the rustle of the costly 
gurments of the proud patrician. The money - 
lenders infested the holy temple of God; tha 
scarlet woman was on the streets of Jerusa- 
lem; the wealthy tore down their 
oid “barns and built newer and larger 
oves. In that day the rich churchman folded 
his robes around him and thanked God that. 
he was not as the common herd, while the 
poor. man smote himself on the breast and. 
said, ‘Ged be merciful to me, a sinner. In 
that day, as in this, the rich were striving to 
eet richer, and the poor were gradually get- 
ting pocrer. Christ came to preach the gos- 
pel. to the poor. ... .° There are no million- 
aires in, heaven who have succeeded in steal- 
ing the fairer portions and renting them out 
or in driving the poorer anyrels into the lower 
quarters. If I could see true Christianity ruis 
on earth I could die happy. 
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A Confidence Game in which the Farmers 
Lose their Neney. 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 

Three men—SBrown, Jones and: Robinson—= 
sat around a table, cach with $1 in his pocket, 
discussing the tariff. Jones said: “Protection 
is for the farmer as well as for the merchant 
and manufacturer; the tariff is for all alike. 
‘The farmer pays more for what he buys, but 
he has a home market; that is, be sells to the 
‘manufacturer for more than he could get 
abroad.” . . 
~ Brown replied: “If you tax the farmer to 
help the manufacturer, and the manufacture? 
to help the merchant, and the merchant te 
help the farmer, then there is no good in it; 
no advantage to any one. To show how it 
would work, you, Jones, give your $l to Rob- 
inson; Robinson give your $1 to me, and I will 
give my 31 to Junes.. We have each been ~ 
taxed equally, we have been equally protect-°— 
ed, and we have each $1, just as we started. — 
It Jones is right Isee no good and no harm — 
in the tariff; it is merely child’s play.” 

“Yes,” said Robinson, ‘‘but. Junes. is not 
right. He represents the manufacturer. I 
give him my 31, but be only returas to you, 
who represent the. merchant, 50 cents, and 
you give me only 25 cents... The result of the- 
game is that Jones, whois a manufacturer, — 
has31.50; you, Brown, who stand for the mer-_ 
chant, have $1.25, while I, the poor farmer, 
have but 25 cents, though we each sturted ous 
with the same amount of money... This is the 
gume of protection, and itis not child’s play; — 
itis a contidence game, and the farmers have 
to foot the loss.” | 


A Catholic Journal Indorsecs United Laber's: 
Candidate for Attorney-General. 
New Yoru Tabiet. ae aie : 
The Syracuse convention did at least one 
Wise thing. It placed in uomination for attor=_ 
ney-general of the state of New York aman — 
“Whose name world add enciir and cdienity: 
to the ticket of any political party. D. 
Feeley of Rochester is well known. to thou= 
sands of his fellow-citizens ‘throucheut. this. 
and other states of the Union. Andwe know 
that but one epinicn of him prevails—that he. 
is an able, honest and patriotic man. He hag _ 
been for years acousistent and zealous worker 
in tke cause of labor; and his siavleness of | 
purpese has won bim the confidence of. tae 
calire organization throuehout the state. We 
wave every reasun to beleve, and to hopa | 
that be will receive a la fee eee 
Mr. Feeley hus for many years beenanun |. 
tiring advocate of home rule for Ireland an: 
has freely devoted his time, his talent, a 
lus means to promote the sticcess of the ca 
But he ts withalan Americin, in the nob 
sense of the term, and we fect confident 
the varied and important interests atic 
to the office of attorney general couid 
possibly be placedin better hands | 
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PLATFORM OF THE UNITED LABOR 


Adepted at Syracuse Auguet 19, 1887. 


We, the delecates of the united labor party of New 
Work, in state convention assemvled, hereby reassert, 
@e the fundamental platform of the party, and the 
basis on which We ask the cooperation of citizens 
ef other states, the fullowing declaration of prin- 
tipses adopted on September 3, 1856, by the convention 

@ trade and labor associations of the city of New 

“eek, that resulted in the formation of the ualted labor 

3 

“Holding that the corruptions of government and the 
Mpoverisiinent of labor result from neglect of the self- 
wident truths prockumed by the fouuders of Us re- 

public that all inmen ure created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with unalienable rights, We 
aim.at the abvlition of a svstem which compels men to 
pay their fellow creatures for the use of God's gifts ta 
all, and permits monevolizers to deprive labcr of 
mature: opportunities cor ep. Jovment, thus filling the 
aand With tramps and paupers aud bringing about an 
wmnnatural competition which tends to reduce Wages to 
starvation rutes.aud to make the wealth producer the 
fodustrial siuve of those whe grow rich by his toil. 

“Holding, moreover, Liat the advantuges arising from 
social gruwth and aniprovement belong to seuciety at 
large. We aim at the abolition of the system which makes 
such beneticent inventions as the raurcad and tele- 
graph a means for the oppression of the people and the 
aggrandizement of atu aristocracy of Wealth and 
power, We declare the true purpose of gevernment to 
bethe miantuaice of tat sucred right of property 
Wich givesiv wry ureoppurturdiy to employ ins labor,. 
@od security Ua besiall enjoy is fruits; to prevent the 
@trong from uppressmg the Weak,and Ube unserupuieus 
from robuing Uie honest; and to du fur the equal Lenefit 
@fallwuch taugs as canbe Letter done by orguuized soci- 
ety than by ivdividuals; and we aim at the abolition of 
a@lllaws wich give toany class of ciuzenus advantaces, 
either judicial, fmaneial, mdufirial or political, tat 
@re nol equally shared by all vlhers.” 

We call upun all who seek the emancipation of Jabor, 
and who would make the American unicn and its com- 
ponent states democratic commonwealths of really 
freeand independent citizens, to ignore al] minor differe 
ences and join With us in orgauizing a great national 
parts on this bread platform of natural rights and 
equal justice. Wedo not zim at securing any forced 
equality in the distributon of wealth. Wedo nut pru- 
pose that the siate shall attempt tocontrol production, 
eonduct distribution, or inany wire interfere with the 
freedom of the individual to use his labor or capital in 
ey Way thet .iay seem propcrto him and that will 
aotinterfere withthe equal rights of others. Ner do 
we propose that the stuie shall take pcessession of 
fand and e«hher were it or rent it out. What 
we propuse is not ihe disturting of auy man in 
ais hoiding or title, but by abolishing ali taxes on indus- 
tev or its procucts, to leave to the producer the full 
fraits of his exertion and by the taxation of land values, 
exclusive of improvements, to devote to the common 
mse and benetit those values, which, arising not from 
the exertion of the individual, but from the growth of 
society, belung jusuy to the community as a whole. This 
ancreased taxation of land, not accurding to sts area, but 
gccording toits value, must, while relieving the working 
farmer and sm:2!] homestead owner of the undue byy- 
Gens now imposed upon them, make it unprotita- 
gle tobold land fer speculation,and thus throw open 
@bundant opportunities for the employment of labor 
and the building up of homes. 

While thus simpiifving government by doing away 

with the horde of uilicials required by the present sy» 
tem of taxation and with its incentives to fraud and 
worrupliona, we Would further promote the common weal 
and further secure the vquul rigt:ts of all, by placing un- 
er public control such agencies as are in their nature 
monopolies: We would have our municipalities supply 
thelr inhabitants with water, ight and heat; we would 
have the general government issue all money, without 
the intervention of banks; we would acd a postal tele- 
graph system and postal savings bunks to the postal 
gervice, and would assume pullic contre] and owner- 
ship of those iron rends which have become the high- 
ways of modern commerce. 

While declaring the foregoing to be the fundamental 
principles and aims of the united labor party, and 
‘while conscicus that no reform can give effectual and 
permanent relief to labor that dees not involve the 
Segal recognitionof equal rights to natural opportunt- 
les, We nevertheless, as measures of relief from some 
@ the evileffects of ignoring those nghts, favor such 
Segisiation as may tend to reduce the hours of labor, 
Po prevent the employment of children of tender years, 
@o avoid the competition of convict labor with honest 
SeGustry, to secure the sanitary inspection of tene 
ments, factorics 2nd mines, and to put an end to the 
@buse of conspiracy laws. 

We desire alsc to so simplify the procedure of our 
Wurtes and diminish the expense of lega! proceedings. 

dat the poor may be placed. on an equailty with the rich 
and the long delays which now result in scandalous 
@aiscarriages of justice may be prevented. 

And since the ballot 1s the only means by which in our 
‘public the redress of political and social grievances is 
& bescught, we especizuily and emphatically declare for 
Qbe adoption of what is known as the “Austraiian svs- 
tem of voting,” wn order that the effectual secrecy of the 
Qallot and the relief of candidates for pullic oitice 
Srem the heavy expenses now imposed upon them, 
gay prevent brilery and intimidation, do away with 

Practical discriminations in favor of the rich apd uo- 
@crupulous, and lessen the pernicious influepce of 
money in politics. 

fo support cf these aims we solicit the co-operation 
@ all patriotic citizens who, sick of the degradation of 
polities, desire by constituticnal methods to etablish 
gustice, to preserve liberty, to extend the spirit of 
Srateralty, aud to elevate humanity. 


Usrren Lazor Party oF THE STATE OF 
New York. 
Headquazters State Executive Committee, 
28 Cooper Unicn, 
New York City, Sept. 1, 1887. 

Toall Members and Friends of the United 
Labor Pariy throughout the United States: 
By its plattorm, adopted at Syracuse on the 
19th of August last, the united labor party 
W the siate of New York has brought into 
date politics the principles on which the mem- 
srable municipal campaign of a year ago was 
fought, and thus taken a great stride in the 
forward movement which must not know 
yetreat. Within the next twelvemonth 
he advance must be made upon 
he national fieid. Tu this end anational con- 
erence will at an early day be called in con- 
formity with a resulution adopted by the 
New York state convention. To all through- 
outthe state and the union who desire the 
emancipation of Jabor, the destruction 
of menopoly, the desing of even  jus- 
tice, the simplification and _ purifica- 
tion of government, with the abolition of 
privileze on one hand and of poverty on the 
other, the united labor party of New York 
sends grecting and it solicits their help. Ev- 
ery such contest us the one we are Dow enter- 
ing upon must be a costly one. We need 
money to send speakers through the state, to 
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distribute literature in every city, town and 
village, and to print and distribute our bal- 
lots. The last item alone, owing to unjust 
electoral laws which we are striving to re- 
form, and which throw upon private generos- 
ity what should be a public burden, will cost 
us several thousands of dollars. Contribu- 
tions, smull or great, to aid in this.work will 

gratefully received and promptly acknow]- 


edged by this committee. 
EpWarD MCGLYNN, 


Chairman and Treasurer. 
GAYBERT BaknEs, Secretary. 
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A BRIGHT OUTLOOK. 

A correspondent sending a contribution 
to the recruiting fund says: ‘I have been 
in nearly every town in the state from 
Shelter Island to Dunkirk, and from Dun- 
kirk to Rouse’s Point. I feel that I kuow 
the people of independent thought and ac- 
tion, and I predict a vote for the new prin- 
ciple that will be a regular political land 
slide.” Letters of similar hopeful turn 
reach us from all parts of the state, and 
advices from the various members of the 
state committee are to the same tenor. 
The supposition of some political ostriches 
that the new movement has but little hope 
outside of New York and Brooklyn is 
founded on an utter ignorance of the 
work of propaganda carried on for 
years by the labor organizations, 
and of the great work that has been ac- 
complished through the wide distribution 
of tracts and literature. Aside from the 
votes that will be cast from sympathy with 
the principles enibudied in the Syracuse 
platform, there is ancther large vote that 
will come from those who are wearied to 
disgust with the senseless strife between 
the old parties. A spectator at the Syra- 
cuse convention said to one of the dele- 
gates: “I see that this is a‘decent party, 
and that’s all Twant to know. I do not 
fully understand its principles, but Pm 
going ‘> -c’2 your ticxet because I am 
tired and sick of the old parties, and can 
see no difference between them.” This 
feeling will bring thousands of votes to 
the united labor ticket. 

So far as the city of New York is con- 
cerned there is not a shadow of doubt that 
the united labor party will carry it. De- 
spite socialistic antagonism, every assem- 
bly district is adding menibers weekly, 
and the men joining show how rapid 
has been the advance of our principles since 
the lust election. To quote one of the 
eries of the late presidential campaign, 
the answer to all queries about New York 
is, “She's all right!’ From Brooklyn, too, 
come reports far more encouraging than 
were looked for a few weeks ago. The 
hold of the mercenary labor politicians of 
the old trading school on the workingmen 
of Brooklyn is not so strong as it at one 
time appeared, and Brooklyn promises to 
do nobly. 

Thus, from the state at large, as well as 
from the metropolitan district, all indica- 
iicens confirm the moderation of THE 
STANDARDS estimate that our ticket will 
receive at least 250,000 votes in the whole 
state, and that the work of the campaign 
is simply to add to this number, so as to 
make success a certainty. The election of 
the ticket is easily possible if the men 
whose interests are most vitally concerned 
will do their duty. Organized labor has 
but to consolidate its strength to make 
success a certainty, since more than 
enough votes outside its ranks have already 
been won to assure success if the working 
men will vote as they have so long 


talked. Political action has begun, 
and the only question with the foes of mo- 


nopoly is whether they will go forward 
with labor's army, sulk in the rear, or join 
its foes. We have no fear as to the de- 
cision, and that decision if unanimous will 
unquestionably elect the whole state ticket. 
Then the labor question will instantly tak: 
precedence of all others, and its agitatio™ 
will continue until it is settled forever on 
the everiasting basis of absolute justice. 


According to the statistics collected by 
Bradstreet’s from thirty-five cities, the in- 
crease in the value of buildings erected 
during five months of this vear was thirty- 
two per cent more than last, while the in- 
crease in the reported valucs of real estate 
transfers amounted to fifty-two per cent. 
Thus no socner does an increased activity 
in building show itself than a rise in the 
speculative values of land begins to check 
it. 

Some weeks ago a certain Father 
Leonard of Memphis, Tenn., returned sev- 
eral copies of THE StanparRp which had 
been sent him on a “recruit subscription” 
and took occasion at the sume time to in- 
dulge in some rather coarse abuse of this 
paper and its editor. THE STANDARD gave 
Father Leonard the freedom of its columns 
and printed his letter in full, with a few 
words of good-natured comment. Here- 
upon the Memphis Avalanche reprints 
Father Leonard's letter and follows it with 
the caustic remark that: 

THE STANDARD thien patronizes Father Leon- 
ardin a way which is uot likely to make that 
huckster of political extruvagance either 
friends or converts among Catholics here or 
elsewhere. 

The Avalanche should restrain its zeal 
for reform. Calling a man names is not 
the way to convert him. Wethink Father 
Leonard is unfortunately blind to one of 
the primary truths of Christianity, and we 
have said so; but calling him a “huckster 
of political extravagance” is reaily going 
too far. The Avalanche owes Father 
Leonard an apology. 


Twenty-seven years ago, an honored, 
trusted and experienced clergyman of the 
Presbyterian church defended from his 
pulpit the institution of human slavery by 
arguments which even to-day the apostles 
of poverty must admit to be logical, and 
which at the time of their delivery had no 
taint or flavor of impiety. The speaker 
(was an earnest and orthodox Christian, 


sound in doctrine, thoughtful in speech, 
consistent in action, fearing the Lord. He 
had considere@ carefully whereof he spoke; 
he knew he was right, and he preached 
the truth as he saw it without fear or favor. 
We print what he said on another page. It 
is worth reading. 4 

Consider the utterances of this pro-slav- 
ery apostle, and mark how history has 
verified his arguments. 

“In its last analysis,” said Dr. Thornwell, 
slavery is nothing but an organization of 
labor, under which labor can never be 
without employment, and the wealth of 
the country is pledged ‘to feed and clothe 
it. Where labor is free, there are two 
causes constantly at work to destroy so- 


ciety. The first is the tendency of capital’ 


to accumulate and to employ only that la- 
bor which will yield the largest returns. 
The second is the tendency of population 
to outstrip the demand for employment. 
While the capitalist is accumulating his 
hoards, thousands who would work if they 
had the opportunity are doomed to perish 
of hunger. Society is divided between 
princes and beggars. The government 
must either make provision to support peo- 
ple in idleness, or it must arrest the 1aw of 
population and keep them from being 
born, or it must organize labor in some 
form of slavery. = 

““We do not envy the north,” this Christian 
apologist for slavery went on. ‘‘Their day 
of reckoning must come. When there 
shall be no longer work seeking men, but 
men seeking work, the tables will be 
turned and unemployed labor and selfish 
capital will stand face to face in deadly 
hostility. We sce in slavery a security 
for the rights of property and a safeguard 
against pauperism and idleness which our 
traducers may yet wish had been engraft- 
ed upon their own institutions.” 

And mark his definition of slavery: 

The property of man in man ts only the 
property of man in human toil, The iuborer 
becomes capital, not because he ts a thing, 
but because he is the exponent of a presumed 
amount of labor, This is the radical notion 
of the system, and all legislation upon tt 
should be regulated by this Jundamental idea. 

If this eminent clergyman, who evi- 
dently considered himself a true servant cf 
Christ, were alive to-day, would he not 
feel a perfectly justifiable pride in the lit- 
eral fultilment of his prophecies? . 

The truth which Dr. Thornwell saw, as 
through a glass darkly, was simply that 
private ownership of Jand necessarily in- 
volves the enslavement of labor. Accept- 
ing private ownership of land as natural 
and right—he probably had never thought 
of questioning it—the only escape from the 
horrors of industrial slavery seemed to 
him to be the existence of that undis- 
cuised form of slavery which gives the 
master a personal interest in the siave. 

fcc ear e ee 

The Evening Post has dropped the sub- 
ject of civil service reform—only for a mo- 
ment, though—and devotes its nowerful 
mind to the contemplation of ‘‘the masses” 
returning to New York after their summer 
at the watering places. ‘‘Although,” says 
the Post, 
there be happy mortals, such as millionaires, 
Jawyers, teachers and preachers and others 
of the luxurious classes, who for purposes of 
deligit have all seasons for their own, still 
these are of the classes strictly, and it is only 
the masses who, by the power of their mere 
mass, make the real impression of summer 
travel and pleasuring. 

And this is how the Post describes the 
man of the masses returning from his 
summer tour: 

The returning traveler draws a surprised 
breath of thankfulness as he enters his speck- 
less, cool, well-ordered city house and says: 
“This is the best hotel we have found.” He 
had well-nigh forgotten its perpetual luxury, 
the calm air of it, the quiet, the swift, neat 
service of peopie trained to his own ways of 
living, who look only to him for reward; the 
ample spaces for wardrobe and all other pos- 
sessions in due order, his yielding bed, his 


tub, so close at hand -that its grateful morn. . 


ing shock is part of the ceremony of waking, 
bis own coffee at breakfast, his tea and his 
evening paper (both damp} before dinner, his 
traditionai family dishes, his peculiar cluret— 
with everything clse which life holds, to be 
got just around the coruer. Itis not all of 
life to live, certainly, but what remains over 
and above hving we hardly take tuo be sum- 
mer travel, and we are far astray if it be not 
in the mind of most citizens returning as at 
this time from annual outings, with a cheery 
eolor of sunburn (offset by almost certain 
castrie disturbance), looking back upon the 
summers experience, to put, in historic 
phrase, some ‘‘such miserable interrogatory 
as, ‘What is all this worth?” . 2. 

We concern ourselves now with the mass 
who lool: for pleasure -in motion, and seek 
rest in a successiuu of strange and barren 
beds and tables, in slavery to despotic casual 
railway and steamboat servants and hotel 
keepers, iu gettuuug up at unearthly times, in 
exchange of sleep for bours of weary waiting 
among scenes like Castle garden, in resent- 
ing uugracious, and fending off ungraceful, 
fellow travelers, in fog and storm over the 
rarest scenery, in the privation of all that 
mukes life agreeable—to steal a line from the 
description of an occupation hardly less irk- 
some, let us say tersely, 

In poverty, hunger and dirt. 

We cannot believe that this delights man, 
no, nor woman either. 

The Post means well, poor thing, but it’s 
a little loose in its facts. ‘‘The masses” of 
New Yorkers don’t spend the summer at 
the watering places. They take their 
“slavery,” and their “scenes like Castle 
garden,” and their ‘“‘poverty, hunger and 
dirt” right here in New York city. They 
stick to their ‘“‘speckless, cool, well-ordered 
city houses” with the ‘perpetual luxury” 
and “swift, neat service,” and all the rest 
of it, all the year round. A wise provi- 
dence forbids their wandering off to un- 
wholesome spas, and fever breeding 
beaches, and chilly mountains. 

But it is inspiriting to note that the Post 
has discovered that there are such things as 
‘classes’ and ‘‘masses.” 


In an interview with a representative of 
the World President Cleveland declined to 
discuss the political aspect of the labor 
movement, but expressed his regret that 
congress had not acted. on his recommend- 


-by them being from 15,uv0 to 


ation made in April, 1886, for the estab- 
lishment of a national board of arbitra- 
tion. It is astonishing that any man of 
sutticient parts to haye become successively 
governor and president can be blind to the 
fact that the labor movement has swept 
far beyond this puerile demand for an un- 
ending crbitration of an everlasting dis- 
pute. What labor demands to-day is a 
solution of the industrial problem that 
shall remove all reasonable cause for dis- 
pute between labor and capital. There is 
yet some difference of opinion as to 
the right means for accomplishing 
this, but the strong tendency is toward 
a speedy agreement on the = great 
fundamental principles enunciated in the 
platfornt of the united labor party at its 
Syracuse convention. With the restora- 
tion to all men of their natural right of free 
access to to the bounties of nature and the 
restoration to the public of the ownership 
of these great agencies of commerce that 
have been unwisely handed over to indi- 
vidual and corporate control, the labor 
preblem as now understood will disappear 
and there will be no dispute to arbitrate. 
When every man shall be free to employ 
his own labor and to exchange its products 
for the products of the labor of others no 
one will work for less than his labor is 
worth, and the great controversy will end 
without the aid of a pacernal government. 
All that labor asks of federal or state legis- 
lation is the undoing of the wrong and in- 
justice now established by law. After that 
is accomplished labor will take care of 
itself, but such reforms never will be made 
by representatives of parties that look to 
monopolies rather than to the people for 
support. 
Printing Trades’ Legion. 

A meeting of the Printing trades’ legion 
of the united labor party will take place 
this (Friday) evening, Sept. 9, at No. 10 Stan- 
ton street. All persons connected with the 
printing trades who are in sympathy with 
the Syracuse platform and ticket are re- 
quested to atiend and enroll themselves. 
The object of the legion is to send 
a prominent member of the craft 
through the’ state during the coming cam- 
paign in support of the principles advocated 
by the party. We also propose to have 
inember of the craft at every poling place in 
New York city on election day, and request 
our friends of the craft throughout the state 
to adopt the same course wherever practica- 
ble. EVERETT? GLACKIN, 
President Printing trades legion, united labor 

party. 


AUSTRALIANS ARE THINKING. 


& 


A Worker in California Sends a Clear 
"  Starement of the Situation. 

San DreGco, Cal.—You will be pleased to 
hear that my relative, Mr. Alfred Allen, has 
been elected a member of the New South 
Wales, Australia, parliament as an avowed 
disciple of yours. He writes in a recent 
letter to me: “I thoroughly indorse Henry 
George’s policy.” 

Australia is indeed ripe for the realization 
of your doctrines. It is now passing through 
the most exhausting depression ever known 
there, all brought on by nothing else but the 
policy you so stanchiy oppose. 

It is true the government is a so-called 
free trade” one, that meaning that the im- 
porting interest shall be untaxed while strug- 
gling manufacturers are oppressed by heavy 
excise duties. The old nostrum of protection 
is advocated by many, and as the government 
have borrowed all they dure and are millions 
sterling in debt they are half inclined to 
favor that. They impose license, house, und 
even think of adding personal property taxes 
—anyitbing rather than one on the valve of. 
land, which, the land owners being the 
strongest party in parliament, goes scot free. 

Meanwhile the entire country is at a stand- 
still. Having no funds railways and other 
public works cannot be carried out. Irriga- 
tion, so sorely needed, has not even been 
touched, and tens of thousands of unem- 
ployed are wandering about. Retrenchment 
isthe greatecry, meaning that nothing shall 
be done to develope the resources of a conti- 
nent bursting with natural wealth; and while 
even land owners would benefit from a tax 
which would cause prosperity to all, and 
while millions must be paid every vear as in- 
terest to bondholders in Englund, not one 
penoy may be taken from the monopolizers, 
who are blozted with their ill gotten gains. 

How plain it is that nothing but a land 
value tax can be of any benefit to a country 
is evident from the example of Australia, 
where railways, telegraph, ete, belong, as 
you advocate, to the government, but from 
which no benefit results to the people, but 
only to the Jand owners, whose possessions 
are thus cnormousiy and directly increased in 
value without any outlay on their part. 

E. A. PHtrson. 


‘The Lrbor Day Celebration. 

That careful record of just observations, 
the Philadelphia Ledger, says it may be put 
down as a fact that 25,000 men were in line in 
New York's labor day parade. The New 
Yerk papers displayed their usual diversity 
of guessing powers iu relation to the number 
participating in the pageant, the figures given 
35,000. Falling 
back on the Ledger as a fair authority, 
one may assume, What certainly appeared to 
be the fact, that the procession was larger 
than any previously seen on labor day. The 
crowds that lined the route of parade were 
far greater than those of previous labor days. 
In fact, at points along Fifth avenue, where 
last year there were but slim lines of people 
along the edge of the sidewalk, on last Mon- 
day dense crowds extended beyond the 
curb line in the street, back on the 
stoops, and into the very doorways, 
In the streets at the lower part of the route 
of the parade, and especially on Seventeenth 
street, from Broadway to Fifth avenue, the 
dense crowds barely left room for the pro- 
cession to pass along. If there were 25,000 
men in line, there were 250,000 people in the 
streets. 

In Albany, Troy, Syracuse, Rochester and 
other centers of population in New York, the 
celebration Of labor day indicated great 
progress in the awakening of the working 
people tothe desire for the emancipation of 
labor. Atall pvints the crowds turning out 
were larger than ever. if 

Well do the old party politicians know that 
this parading and picnic holding of labor day 
is not all for pure amusement. The 
people are thinking of — something 
else while they march and ‘gather in 
crowds at the merry-making. They do 
not intend to follow the bands and 
hurrah for labor on labor day, and then in 
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a short month or two vote againt labor. 
Knowing this fact the sight of the multitudes 
that took part in the demonstration of last 
Monday carried but littic consolation to 
either the democratic or republican leaders. 


Dr. McGlynn’s Sermon on the Hillside. 

Dr. McGlynn’s second appearance at the 
summit of Baltus Roll hill, in New Jersey, at- 
tracted last Sunday a multitude that sur- 
passed the assemblage which grected him 
there a few weeks ago, pecple gathering to 
hear him from Newark, the Oranges, Milburn, 
Summit, Madison, Morristown, Wendham, 
Springtield and Rosele. 
the Central labor club of Newark opened the 
exercises by singing “The Cross of the New 
Crusade.” Dr. McGlynn spoke for an hour 
and 2 half, and his audience testified to their 
appreciation by frequent hearty demonstra- 
tions. ~ 


Working Among the Farmers. 


Wichita Faurs, Tex.—I am without means 
to help in our grand and noble cause, but [ 
am fighting bravely. I am rallying the al- 
most discouraged ones and bringing them to 
the front. I have some ministers reading: 
“Progress and Poverty” and studying the 
gospel of the new crusade. I look upon your 
campaign in New York as a great battle to 
decide the destinies of nations. My heart and 
soul is in the struggle. E. J. PEREGO, 

Secretary Farmers’ Alliance. 


The Sort of Social Parasites That Land 
Movopoly, Breeds. 
Denver Times. 

“Thev are seen all along the road lying 
about the water tanks and wherever there is 
shade and water and grass to lie upon,” said 
a traininan to a reporter ef the Times. “They 
travel by night mostly, and every run we 
have made this season we have brought more 
or fess of them into the state. 

“A crowd of these fellows will climb on the 
platforms just as the train pulls away froma 
station or water tank, and we have to let 
them ‘stay on, for the traininen are not 
numerous enough to put them off. 

“Sometimes thirty or forty will get on a 
train in this way and ride, oftenas far as a 
hundred miles without getting off. The night 
isdark and the stations far apart or smau, 
anda trainmanis not paid to pick up tights 
with them and run the risk of being knifed. 

“Yes, there are a great mauy who-are 
shipped into Denver by employment agencies. 
They come in on the regular train. They pay 
$2 at Omaha or Kansas City to the agent and 
get free transportation. As a rule, they 
sneak off as soon as Denver ts reached. 

“You would be surprised to know the num- 
ber of this class of alleged laborers shipped 
into Colorado this summer. I presume there 
has at least been anywhere from 58.000 to-12,- 
000 shipped over the UWuion Pacific line this 
season, and it is safe to say the other: rouds 
have done as we'l.” 

When an eastern train pulled into.the Union 
depot Saturday evening it unloaded upon the 
platform about forty of the dirtiest looking 
tramps that ever gazed from the hurricane 
deck of an emigrant sleeper. 

“Where did those men come from?’ asked 
the Zimes reporter of an official, standing 
near by. 

‘Why, they were shipped from Omaha, I 
think, by Atwood & Co., and are to be sent 
up on the Buckhorn.” 

The next morning the Times’reporter was 
againat the depot, and saw an “emigrant 
sleeper” attached to the Colorado. Central 
train, and was told the car had been previ- 
ded for Atwood to ship forty men to the 
Buckhorn. The train was held: for..seven 
minutes longer than. the schedule time, and 
pulled out without receiving one of the forty. 
They bad all received a ride to Denver for 32, 
and that was all they wanted... They are 
camped here in our midst now. 


What a Stranger Saw at an Anti-Poverty 
Society Meeting. 

Blanton Duncan thus describes in the Louis- 
ville Commercial his experience at a meeting 
of the Anti-poverty society in New York: 

The scene at the Academy was almost inde- 
scribuble; certainly nothing like it was ever 
before witnessed by me. On Sundays, the 
only day of recreation and rest for the 
masses, hundreds of thousands go out of town 
in the many excursions tu secure life-giving 
fresh air. Last Sunday was very hot and 
muggy, apd yet that huge building. was 
packed frem pit to dome, while hundreds 
were turned away from the doors, unable 
evento secure standing roum. Neither the 
republicans ner the democrats, with their best: 
speakers, could get up such « meeting. And 
yet during the entire hot summer that. build- 
ing has been crammed at each of the <Anti- 
poverty meetings. 

It may suit the press of the country—though 
Mr. Watterson publicly here stated that the 
journahst’s duty was to give the truth before 
anvbody else could tell it—to misrepresent, 
garble, ile and suppress every item. of infor- 
mition &bout this movement, but the result 
will be like the fly’s attempt to become the 
author of rolling onward the wheel, and the 
hue factor in politics will move ouward to-. 
ward its destiny, Whatever that may be. If 
the Commercial prefers to really act the role 
of journalism and present facts, whether ap- 
proving or disapproving of them, its readers 
will not be like the millions who read the old 
party journals, who will be astounded by the 
future thuuderclap, because tae editor swore 
there Was not even a cloud upon the sky. 


Man the Steward, and God the Landlerd. 
Fred Woodrow in the Age of Steel. : 

What there is of this. round. globe, from its 
crust to its ceuter, in its bowels or on its skin. 
of gold or grass, oil or water, iron, wood and 
stone, belongs to man. by virtue of a lease, 
and not bv ownership. There is but. one 
owner and but one landlord. This may seem 
to. be Somewhat old-fashioned aud antique, 
and not very helpful in this practical age, 
when a sheriffs writ strikes more terror than 
the Ten Commandments, and a letter of Pow- 
derly’s has more gospel than the ancient 
parchmeuts of Peter, Pauland the Exile of 
Patmos. tet . 

This may be. Such a spirit exists. We 
have got away from the first cause and are 
on our marrow bones in the worship of sub- 
agencies. It is a question of mistaking a 
spindle fer a fly-whee}. The spindle has its 
place und purpose, but there is a giant wheel 
in the basement, without which a thousand 
spindles are as useless as a knitting needle in 
the hand of a dead woman. 

The motor force that made this clobe a fact 
still holds the little star in volition, regulates, 
governs and has jurisdiction over it and the. 
human swarm on its surface. We believe this 
world was made for a purpose—that it was 
projected into space on an errand, and that 
the men and women cradled on its bosom 
and sepulchered in its dust are under a gov- 
ernment of law, in the keeping of which is life 
and the forfeiture thereof is judgment, and it 
applies to the right use of a spadeful of earth 
as to the morul use of intellect and conscience. 
We can be as morally damued as landlords as 
we can by stealing sheep or sanding sugar. 

As before said, we are occupants of this 
globe, and not owners. Manis the steward. 
God is the landlord. 


Lod 
The Duty of Every Christian. 
Robert Balmer in Kingston British Wig. 

But there is yet a question of duty higher 
than that of expedieucy. nfor 
economist, William Hovouston, M. A., of the 
legislative library, Toronto, felt impelled to 
say publicly ina letter to the Toronto Mail, 
July 22, referring to the land doctrine of 
Henry George: “I cannot understand how 
any intelligent man can refuse his assent to 
so axiomatic a principle.” The workine- 
man pleads that until land monopoly is 
wbolished the emancipation of labor cannot 
be won. And earnest divines, in ever increas- 
ing number, with bibles in their hands, are 
proclaiming that it is the law of Christ. Now, 
is it not the sacred duty of every Christian 
who meets this triple challenge to give to the 
guestion his immediate and most serious 


study? His reason, his conscience, his sense: 


of the actual suffering aud degradation of ja- 
bor, will make further delay impossible. 


A delegation from 


Our best informed - 


SOSIETY NOTES. 
At the great Vanderbilt reception at New- - 
port Tuesday evenins the masterpiece of tabie. 
orgament was a large owl on a perch, the. 
bird being composed of 7cu pieces of sugarand. 
ulmonds, the eyes alone containing. sixty 
pieces. A chain of confections in imitaticgn of — 
silver held the bird of wisdom te his candied 
perch. The other decorations included baskets. 
of Parisian glace fruit, with apparently 
natural leaves, large beehives, upon. which 
the sugar bees clung, and a gilded lyre, on 
which rested an angel. One of the most 


effective pieces was a large representation of 


fishermen hauling their nets, in the meshes of 
which were salmon. a 

The grounds were illuminated. The Casino - 
orchestra furnished music, and during the 
supper was. located in the bililard room, hid- 
deo by banks of fiowers. Leading cottagers, — 
prominent belles, members of the diplomatic 
corps, and, in fact, everybody in society was 
present. Itis said that $10,000 will scarcely. 
pay the cost of to-night’s festivities at the 
Breakers... Among the decorations were | 
sedan. chairs, aud these, with the Russian 
sleigh heavy enough for a good pair of trot-~ 
ters, Were the subject of much curiosity. It 
is the finest Russian sleigh in this country or’ 
England, and cost exclusive of duties about 
31,000.—{Boston Herald. 


Peter Kearns is a picture frame maker who 
was unable to find work at his trade. He has: 
a wife and three small children. The wife” 
worked at scrubbing and washing when sre. 
got achance,and Kearns got an occasional 
job, but both together could not make both 
ends meet, and by degrees. they pawned or. 
sold all their furniture except a broken bed:- 
stead and an old stove. On Aug. 29 the fam: 
ily had been without food for two days 
Kearns went hunting work in desperation, 
found a job at house painting, was too weak 
from starvation to stand on the scaffold, fell, 
and was taken to the hospital with a broken 
beck. Saturday last the landlord turned the. 
Kearns family into the street. Agents of the 
society for the prevention of cruelty to. chil-. 
dren took the family to Jefferson market pe- 
lice court, where the children Were committed: 
to the Home for the friendless. What. be- 
came of Mrs. Kearns we are not told. 


While passing throvgh the salons of the’. 
palace after a banquet recently, the emperor — 
of Germauy stumbled over 2 ‘slight uneven- 
ness in the parquet.tlooring and fell, bruising 
his le? hip and elbow. Crowds flocked to the 
palace all the next day, so great was the un- 
easiness, but he appeared at the window sev- - 
eral times, and was greeted with uproarious. 
cheering. He slept well during the nicht. 


The Philadelphia papers record an evidence 
of the ironclad qualities of the mule. One of — 
these animals fell headlong into a well. forty: 
feet deep, and stood on-his head at the bottom ~ 
until he-was drawn up by means of a derrick, 
with only a few scratches to tell the tale. He © 
Was at once put to work again. ; 


While the empress of Austria was at Cromer. 
this summer a fisherman was drowned there. 
Hearing of. it she went to his cottage alone, 
broke the news gently to his widow and left 
av purse of 32, 0ut). fe we 

The swell bachelor, living in. lodgings at- 
Newport, has shown. up a new garment io his 
collection of necessities for Newport wear... 
This is an opera cloak, needed after: the ~ 

vnrmth of the ball room, but itis a contra-— 
diction to the white mantle of a lady. As he 
steps out of the glare and heat he has his man 
ready with oa long black cashmere cloak, mst _ 
voluminous in material. and..folds, quite like | 
that in which Mephistopheles slinks on the 
first time he appears in “Faust.” It is of the | 
finest. cloth, patterned much as the old 
woman's garment of the peasantry of Ireland, 
and into-this he is wrapped, for. fear his tender 
self will. be injured: with contact with the. 


| moist night-air, and drives or is driven home 


to sweet dreams, in which “I, myself,” figures: 
as the all-absorbing. thought.—[Brooklyn 
Stundard-Union. 

One well known countess, whose lifeis spent. 
in devising new varities. of social pleasures, 
gave i canine “at home” a week or. two since 
at her Londun home, at which more than fifty 

et dogs, principally terriers, pugs and dachs- 

unds, put in an appearance. A cold colla- 
tion, served on a special dinner service, was,” 
provided, while, asa delicate attention, sev- 
eral live rats were placed in a back reom for 
the terriers, who were equal to the more ex- 
citing task of worrying them.—{Hamiiton,. 
Ont., Times. aoe 

A lady in Newport. calling herself Miss 
O’Rourke has been deriving quite an income — 
from the wealthy cottagers by collecting 
money for the relief of a mythical Mary 
O'Rourke, whom she represents as being.i 
destitute circumstances in New York. Misa. 
O'Rourke bas a pleading, sympathetic way 
with her that is very effective among the cot- 
tagers. jae 

‘The Newark, 
but happy. Some time ago they ordered gor- 


geous budges fur themselves to wear, so that. 


the average citizen would know his local law. 
maker by sight. 
and very handsome. They cost $465. The 
bill was promptly ordered paid. Now, how-: 
ever, Mayor Haynes has vetoed the resolu- 


; tion ordering the money paid, and he backs. ~ 
up his veto with the written opinion of the: 


city counsel that such expenditure is illegal, 

and. that the aldermen might. as well vote 

themselves so much cold cash from. the local 

treasury. Itis said the aldermen have also. 
been eating fine dinners at the public expense. 
The mayor preposes to stop that unlawful ex- 

travagance. 

Mr. George M. Pullman and family went to 
the Thousand islunds a few days ago to re- 
claim: their island from desolation. They 
will build a splendid mansion there and hence~ 
forth make it their summer home. Mr. Pull- 
man bought the island for 340. . That was sev-: 
enteen vears ago. It is worth $10.000 now, 
though Mr. Pullman has done nothing to it. ©. 

Among the charitable institutions of Cincin- 


natiisa sanitarium, recently established at... 


Westwood, wbout six miles from the city, for 


the benetit of babies, children, sickly mothers 


and others among the deserving poor. 


_ The saloon keepers of this city have long 
been trying to outdo each other in the at- 
tractiveness of their places of business. Ann ~ 
street now takes the lead temporarily with a 
projected inn. In the window there will be- 
an aquarium of fish of many colors and kinds, | 
With a number of. young ducks swimming 
about. The tov of the bar will beof plat 
glass, under which myriads of live tish, fro 
lizards, turtles, etc., will disport themselve 
The oniy thing ruled out-is the snake—for ob- 
vious reasons. Another saloon about to be” 
opened in Essex street will have the floor | 
inlaid with silver doHars. ade Be 
Mr. David Dudley Field, writing from the: 
Isle of Wight, where he is spending the sea- 
son with his grandchildren, says: ‘The scene 
on the esplanade by the sea is very interest-. 
ing—two or three hundred men, women and 
children bathing, boating, digging in the sand, _ 
with boys and girls filling little buckets and | 
emptying them aga n, repeating the process. 
for hours, only shifting the position—a picture - 


of life in the great world. L sat musing — 


.over it, while my boys exulted in the. wild. 
waves.” eo Ser ne 
Long Branch is excited over two heiresses: 
now Visiting there. ‘ae 
New York, worth $5,000.000; the other, Miss _ 
Sharpless of Philadelphia? worth: 37,000,000. 
Miss Hidalgo is five yeurs old-and puts up ab 
the Howland house; Miss Sharpless is eight — 
aud is stopping at the Beach house. The other 
residents at both hotels. are Very atieative to. 
the young ladies. Soir ee 
Charles Theodore Jansen was appointed 
manager of the United cooks’ and pastry 
cooks’ employment bureau, on Twenty-ninth: 
street. He remained in charge of the office 
only about one month, but he made hay while 
the sun shone. The bureau is free to both. 
employers and employes, and the sign said. 
so, but Jansen painted that partout with black 
paint, and proceeded to collect as much as he — 
could from everyone who came. He. hired 
two clerks, each of whom put up di50 as. 
security, and be dida rushing business. He 
left the paint pot and brush as assets. No-- 
body knows just how much he got away with. 
He sot the $5u0 that the clerks deposited with _ 
him, and at least-3150 that was received from. 


‘members as dues, and it is suppused. that he. 


got.a great deal more from cooks W 


gob 
work through the burea 


N. J., aldermen are anything | 


The badves were of gold. : 


One is Miss Hidalgo of | 


CITYCUS AND RUSTICUS. 


: A Matter ef Fact Rhyme. 

Crrycus—‘By the way, what ticket are you 
going to vote this fall™ 

Resticuvs—“To tell the truth, § haven't 

thought abcut it yet, at all.” 

C.—“But don’t you think a citizen some in- 
terest should take—” 

R.—‘Perhaps he should; but, after all, what 
difference does it make?” 

C.—TI think it makes considerable, provided 

you vote right.” 


- -R—I can't get interested. Let the politi- 


cians fight!” 
- €.—“Well, there I sympathize with you; 
ee but there’s another choice. 
This year, at least, we have a chance to 
hear the people’s voice” 
R—“Gracicus! You don’t mean to say that 
you're one of the cranks 
Who hope to banish poverty by robbing all 
: the banks?” 
- C.— “Well, when vou put it that way, it’s 
difficult to tell 
~~ Exactly what to answer. Now, you know 
a very well 
- [im not the man to join a crowd that’s bent 
on peculatious.” 
 R—Then why on earth spend any time on 
so such wild speculations 
You know the Evening Post has shown that 
: ‘George is wholly wrong 
. To mislead honest workingmen with theory 
: and song.” Z 
C—“The trouble is, I took the pains to 
ae search the subject through, 
Aad Lagree with Henry George. So what 
am I to do!” 
BR—“You agree with—Oh, come off! 
you're fond of jokes. 
. Perhaps you're oniy poking fun at these de- 
~ Juded folks!” 
C.—‘“Weil, if they are deluded (which I beg 
_ deave to doubt), 
Perhaps youll kindly aid me to point the 
; errors out.” 
R.— Why, every schoolboy knows that if 
George shuuld take the land, 
And divide it up in portions, giving 
~ each his lot of sand, 
With the present dispositions and charac- 
ters <f men, 
‘ou'd find the same old state of things soon 
coming back again!” 
—T cheerfully admit that what you say is 
true, 
Bat what's the odds? That’s not at all what 
. George sets out to dof” 
B.—“1 iinow, of course, he says that he only 
a rants the rent: 
But whea the nation got it, how could it all 
2. pe-spent! 
“And if we do not pay it up, the nation turns 
a us OUl, 
- Re-lets the land by auction, so the land is 
hawked about.” 
C.—“Whut makes you think that George 
wants the nation to collect it! 
Pve read his books and paper, but did not 
: once suspect it!” 
~ R—Of course he must. And what a lot of 
- office holders, too! 
And such a lot *twould make; you see it 
wouldn't do!” 
—‘-I must admit there's solid sense in every 
ao word you say, 
 Thars probably the reason he suggests 
: another way!” 
 R—“But that is but a quibble. You must see 
_ what I mean; 
~The upshot of the scheme is piainly to be 
seeln-— 
- ¥ou try to make the sober, energetic work- 
ingman 
Support the tramps ard drunkards by some 
* ingenious plan.” 
C.—“if there wus any such idea, I surely 
would oppose it.” 
But I huve never read a line to lead me to 


I know 


Blippese: Py 
R—“Why all the papers say so! The Herald, 
World and Tiiies, 
The Post (thuugh that’s a trifle) the Sun, in 
comic rhymnes— 
Indced the list is endless, I ought not to 
bezia 1."—— 
~C.—Ir's strange, if true. The list is long; 
and—is THE STANDARD in it?” 
R—“THe Stranparp! Why, of course not. 
= That's Heury George's paper. 
~ J mever see it—uever read it. What a curi- 
ous caper 
twas in him to start it! I hear be’s mak- 
- gng mupey.” 
C.—‘And yet yuu do not read it? Now, 
: really, it is funny 
‘To judge a man euturely from what the pa- 
pers say! 
And never hear him in defense. It is a 
curious way 
To pass upon a matter by hearing but one 
side. 
‘Ethink you wou!d complain aloud if cases 
Were so tried.” 
BR.—<“Of course it sounds unfair. 
you can’t expect a man 
To give histime to studying every crazy- 
headed plan 
That is proposed to remedy the evils that 
exist, 
And will exist, forever! I only want the 
gist. 
Just give me thet. The main point, put 
down in black and white! 
_ [think I've head enough to see and know 
the wrong from right™ 
C.—“Well, tet us take a question that has 
puzzled men for ages. 

What's vour idea of paying men—of regu- 
lating wages™ 
R.—“Just let em be! It’s very plain a man 

_ gets what he’s worth, : 
And will, so long as justice is found upon 
the earth!” 
C.—‘‘And yet, you know, economists, of 
nearly every school 
Have studied out and given to the world 
this simple rule: 
In every land where laborers are seeking 
tucir existence 
Their wages tend invariably to reach a 
mere subsistence?” 
R—“That 1s the tendency, of course. But 
just look at the facts. 
When any man, with common sense, his 
__ business transacts, 
He's forced to pay his laborers about the 
market rate. 
And if a man won't work for that—why, 
leave him to his fate? 
©.—“And still you say a man can get exactly 
what he’s worth— 
His merit being settled by a rule through- 
out the earth, 
Which shows that very steadily, since his- 
tory’s existence, 
His merit is declining to a pitiful subsist- 
ence! 
uch isman’s depravity! I must confess I’m 
: Stunned! : 
I hoped for better things. Where is the 
“wages fund?” 
R.— Gb yes! the “wages fund,’ of course. 
Well, waces, then, depend 
Upon how much of capital’s devoted to 
that end. 
Gf course, the more the workers, the less 
__ there is to pay— 
Ivs a very simple matter, when it’s rea- 
soned in that way!” 
(C— Then let me understand it. ‘A man gets 
what he’s worth; es: 


But, then, 
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Which tends to mere subsistence, and every 
single birth, 
Diminishes one’s wages.’ The workingman’s 
@ goose, 
When, urged by low brute instinct, he ‘con- 
sents to reproduce,’ 
I must confess ‘it seems to me the inference 
is plain 
That every new-born baby menaces its fath- 
er’s gain. 
If we would reach the blessed goal of gen- 
eral prosperity 
We ought to drown the children, with a 
justified austerity! # 
This would, undoubtedly, assure the uni- 
versal weal 
When not a single baby was left alive to 
squeal.” 
R.—“Oh, come! That is absurd! If parents 
can support tem, 
Of course they ought to live in the place 
where we have brought ’em. 
C.—‘T’'m glad to see you're not a quite con- 
sistent Turk, 
You'd only kill the babies who are born to 
do the work!” 
R.—‘Well, surely, you admit that there are 
too many peopie— 
Why, look at all the thousands under Trin- 
ity’s old steeple!” 
C.—‘Well, surely, you admit that a man who 
wants to work 
Is worth more to the worid than a man who 
is a shirk” 
R.—“Of ccurse, on such a question I can only 
stand with you. 
But suppose there is no work for the laborer 
to do?’ 
C.—“Can you name a single country, or a 
town, beneath the sun, 
Where the people all are satisfied there’s 
nothing to be done?” 
R.—“But if the government should furnish all 
with hash, 
You'd precious soon be crying, ‘O, save the 
people’s cash?” 
C.—‘‘We both agree in this: To benefit a 
neighbor, 
The wisest thing to do isto make demand 
for labor. 
For, there’s plenty to be done—if the labor 
can be paid for. 
Now, let me ask another thing: What has 
the land been made for?” 
R.—“Made for us to live on. 
we need it. 
We cultivate and till itt We pasture and 
we seed it. . 
In fact We use it all the time—in everything 
we do. 
We Jive and die on land; and I know, as 
well as you, 
What you are coming to. 
has sown it, 
How can he gather crops unless a man can 
own it”? 
C.—“He ought to have possession. 
should disturb him. 
Ii any one should try, I'd be the first to 
eurb him. 
If any mun will cultivate a plot of God's 
geod earth 
He’s adding still new wealth unto the na- 
tion’s worth. 
The more he tried to do, the more I'd seek to 
aid him. 
Let’s not increase his tax—there should be 
bounties paid him! 
But you're a farmer, I believe; now, do you 
own your farm? 
R.—“Why, no. I only rent it; and tell me 
where’s the harm?’ 
C.—“‘And yet you gather crops, as safely as 
you’ve sown them. 
And so do others, too, although they’re not 
the men who own them?’ 
R.—“We pay our reut up promptly, and then 
we own the rest. 
That makes our claim secure. 
1s the best.” 
C.—“‘And how about the taxes? Who pays 
the taxes now?” 
R.—“The landlord has to pay them, except 
upon the cow, 
The houses, tools and so forth, we pay upon 
all such— 
The jandlord pays upon the farm—the taxes 
are not much.” 
C.—“‘Of course in fixing on the rent improve- 
ments do not count?’ 
R.—“Of course they do\-improvements go to 
raise it in amount!” 
C.—“‘So if a farm is much improved the rent 
is very high?’ 
R.—“Why, certamly. That’s only fair. 
makes us pretty shy 
Of building and improving, for every single 
cent 
We spent upon such purposes would go to 
raise the rent.” 
C.—“It strikes me (I'm a city man) that it’s a 
curious way 
Torun a farm, if one intends to make his 
farming pay! 
Why can’t the landlord hire men to culti- 
vate his fields, 
For then he could take everything—what- 
ever each farm yields— 
Except enough to pay the hands to keep 
them from starvation, 
Which would, it seems to me, improve the 
Jandlord’s situation!” 
R.—‘“It's safer this way. Don't you see that 
if the yield is small 
I have to stand the !oss? 
all. 
And if the yield is larger, the farm is worth 
the more— 
The rent goes up—while my own share re- 
mains just as before.” : 
C.—“I see. He holds the title; and you 
farm can use, 
The motto being: ‘fleads, I win!—and (if 
it’s tails) you lose.’” : 
R.—“But wait; the taxes, too, go up, and 
those he has to pay.” 
C.—“‘The rent repays him—so you see there's 
nothing lost that way.” _ 
R.—“But then I pay the taxes—whichever 
way they go!” 
Cc.—“I'm glad you see that for yourself—I 
haven't told you so. 
But stil! there is a part of them he cannot 
shift to you; 
They're bound to stay with him, whatever 
he may do, 
Because the rent is firmly fixed—it’s all that 
he can get! 
So if a tax on value of the land alone we 
set 
It will so much diminish, if the rent he can 
demand, . 
The share thas goes to pay him for the use 
of so much land— 
There being plenty more as good that’s va- 
cant all around. 
So, if he tries to burden you, why, you just 
shift vour ground” 
R.—“Plenty more that’s vacant! 
you're pretty creen, 
Why I live ina growing place where com- 
petition’s keen. 
Tcouldn’t get.a foot of ground at any lower 
rent; 
I haven't got the meney and I cannot save 
a cent! 
C.—“‘But you live in the country, and not one 
rood in ten 
That's tilled—why ail you need is sturdy 
workingmen"! 
R.—“But every single acre is bound to draw 
a prize, 
A syndicate has bought *em up and holds 
7em for a rise.” 
C.—“How can they pay the taxes? I should 
thiok they’d have to sell!” 


We take it as 


Suppose a man 


No one 


That systens 


Kh 


He doesn't lose ut 


the 


I guess 


R—‘Why, they are hardly taxed at all. 
You know it very well. 
You know, if they were taxed, they would 
sell; or else improve.” 
C.—“Thank you kindly, farmer! That is what 
I want to prove. 
Suppose we call a meeting and make the 
taxes fair; 
It seems to me a simple way of saving you 
from care! 
We'll tax all Jand according to its value in 
the town, 
So that they'll have to use it—or to lay the 
itle down! 
Then if a landlord tries to shift his taxes on 
to me 
I straightway get another farm! Come, 
now, do you agree?” 
R.—‘It’s very simple, too. Idon’t see why I 
shouldn't; 
And why don’t George, or somebody—but 
then, of course, he couldn't. 
The more I think of your plan, the more I 
like it, too! 
Now that’s the very sort of thing those peo- 
ple ought to do! 
Instead of all that nonsense about ‘un- 
earned increment.’ 
Why dvesn’t George try your way of keep- 
ing down the rent?’ 
C.—‘“Suppose, in every country, they should 
try this plan of mine, 
Suppose that all mankind on this notion 
should combine, 
How long would labor have to seek in vain 
a chance for life? 
How long would labor’s children. be a curse 
to man and wife?” 
R.—‘T see it all! You ought to try to bring 
this thing about! 
Why don’t you get some paper and'sit down 
and write it out?’ 
C.—“Youwll find it has been written and 
argued, if you'll look. 
Just spend two dimes and purchase Mr. 
Henry George’s book.” 
R.—If that is true Pll read it. For, instead 
of ‘confiscation,’ 
It seems to me it should be called a ‘right- 
eous restoration.’ ” 
C.—*‘Well, now we've talked it over till we 
find that we agree. 
Just suppose you vote our ticket—%What 
will the harvest be?” T.8. J. 


THE FIRST GUN OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


Rev. Huch 0. Pentecort’s Speech at Troy, 
N. Y.—An AntiePoverty Society Formed. 


Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost’s speech before the 
citizens of Renssalaer county, on Aucust 24, 
was practically the opening gun of the New 
York campaign. The meeting washeld at the 
Casino, a large hall situated between Troy 
and Lansingburzgh, and was attended by a 
large and intelligent audience, chiefly of resi- 
dents of Troy, Colloes and Lansingburgh. 

Mr. H. C. Romaine, president of the county 
organization, introduced as chairman Mr. T. J. 
Sandford of Troy, who recently represented 
the county af the Svracuse convention. Mr. 
Sandford welcomed Rev. Mr. Pentecost in a 
brief speech. 

The lecturer announced himself as represent- 
ing the New York Anti-poverty society, the 
new crusade and the united labor movement, 
three phases of one fact. In sketching the rise 
of the movement the names of Henry George 
and Dr. MeGiynn were loudly applauded. 
Members of the new party did not believe 
that poverty was a blessing, or that it came 
from God, or that it was the result of the in- 
dividual conduct of poor people, but that it 
was due to unjust human laws. Trades unions. 
the speaker declared, could not abolish pov- 
erty, and the Knights of Labor cotld not ad 
it They could only maintain high wages for 
a little time and it was beginning to be evi- 
dent that capital would win in the end if the 
present social system continued. He advised 
his hearers to stick to their organizations be- 
cause they were a temporary aid. They were 
the spar in mid-ocean to which labor clung 
while the united labor party was the shi; 
which had come in sight and would rescue 
labor from destrugtion. 

Then Dr. Pentecost showed how the private 
ownership of land was the root of poverty 
and the oppression of labor. There wa+ 
plenty for all, but by unjust liws some men 
were allowed to monopolize that which was 
intended for the use of all. Until these laws 
were changed there could be no remedy. Th: 
united labor party proposed to destroy private 
ownership of land, without interfering with its 
use or title, by putting all taxes on land value: 
and then raising the taxes until the full renta! 
value was taken by the community for th 
benefit of all. Thus the equal and exact jus. 
tice to all would be secured, and no one need 
be poor unless he wanted to. The lecture: 


concluded by a strong appeal to his hearers 


to vote for their homes and firesides. 

Chairman Sandford presented Mr. Pente- 
cost with a bouqnet of flowers sent by an ar 
dent admirer. A vote of confidence in th 
principles of the new party was passed unan- 
imously. 

Immediately afterward the organization o! 
an anti-poverty society was begun. Sixty- 
nine persons handed in their names to thr 
chairman as desirous of becoming members. 

A Significant Letter. 
THE UNITED PREss, ) 
New York, Augnst 31, 1887. ( 

I think that you will be gratified to learn 
that while only five of the men in this office 
voted for you last fall, twenty-three (23) wil! 
vote for youat the coming election. There 
are two others who have been converted t: 
your views, but who have no vote this year. 

I hope vour strength bas increased fourfold 
in all directions, as it hashere. Your origina! 
adherents have kept up a vigorous prepa 
ganda, and we expect tomake another quad- 
ruple addition to the list for 1888. 

W. L. Lorer. 


Keeping Ie Hot All Along the Line. 

PORTLAND. Mich., Aug. 29.—The Detroit 
Evening News is doing good work for our 
cause in this state. Michiganis one of the 
states that may be counted on to go strong 
forthe united labor party at an early day. 
We hope that New York may lead off this 
fall with a heavy vote for taxreform. In the 
meantime we are keeping it hot ull along the 
line, so that Michigan may help swell the 
chorus for right and justice when cnce more 
we rally round the ballot box. 

H. R. SELLECK. 


WhatLLosyalty.te-Truth, Means. 
Thomas Carlyle. 

And we walk about it with a stately ges- 
ture, and really think the truth dangerous, 
and therefore mix it with lies and call it the 
“safe course,” the ‘moderate course,” and 
cther fine names . . . balanced between 
God and the devil. The free man is he who is 
loyal to the universe; who in his heart sees 
and knows, across all contradictions, that in- 
justice cannot hold out; that except by sloth 
and cowardly falsity evil is not possible in the 
end. 


A Convert’s Testimony. 
LITCHFIELD, Aug. 26.—I have just finished 
reading ‘Progress and Poverty,” and it has 
converted me. If people who condemn it would 
only take time and read it thoroughly they 
wouid change their minds. 
Kate PaLMER STEARNS, 


TIDINGS FROM ENGLAND. 


News that Newspnpers Neglect—~How the 
English People Regard the Jubilee—The 
Ferment Beneath the Surface of Society— 
What Is Coming. 

Lonpoy, Eng.—It has been my intention, on 

several occasions, after perusing THE STAN- 
DARD, to convey to youand to your readers 
some notion of the statusin quo on this side of 
the Atlantic. Now at last I make the at- 
tempt. 
_ Recently Toe StanpaRD made some obser- 
vations on the queen’s jubilee which were not 
less just than severe. We. have been suffer- 
ing, itis true, from an alarming outbreak of 
flunkeyism, but you must not suppose that the 
disease is so deep seated and incurable as the 
reports in the British daily press would lead 
one at a distance to suppose. The jubilee was 
exclusively the work of the “classes.” The 
‘‘masses” had neither part nor lot in the busi- 
ness. Tuwardly they cursed it, and with it 
royalty in general and the queen in particu- 
lar. Their great republican organ, Reynolds’ 
Newspaper, with its two million readers, de- 
nounced it with unparalleled bitterness. In 
most cases the handful of select workingmen 
who were to have been admitted on Thanks- 
giving day to Westminster abbey were intimi- 
dated from attendance by the scorn of their 
fellows. 

As for the procession, it was in reality a 
failure, se far as any exbibition of popular en- 
thusiasm went. The crowd was not large for 
a London crowd, and it exhibited nothing but 
curiosity—not a symptom of joy or venera- 
tion. The queen is regarded by intelligent 
workers—and justly rezarded—simply as the 
most perfect embodiment in this world of sel- 
fishness, nepotism and greed. During her 
long pubiic career she has never been known 
to do a single useful or generous act, and her 
meanness is almost incredible. Nothing dis- 
tresses me more than occasionally to find 
American citizens dishonoring the great re- 
public by offering incense at the altar of Brit- 
ish royalty. 

One feature of the jubilee rejoicings I noted 
With peculiar satisfaction was the marked 
prevalence of the American flag among the 
decorations. The Daily News buildings, for 
example, which were most magnificently 
illuminated, did not display a single symbol 
of royalty, while high over ail floated, not 
the Union Jack, but the Stars and Stripes! 
Some of the radical and secialistic clubs went 
into mourning and hvisted black flags. The 
workingmen of Bristol held an outdoor coun- 
ter demonstration, and unanimously con- 
demned royalty and all its works. We are, 
therefore, not quite so bad as we may seem. 

One might naturally have expected the so- 
cialists of London, who have hitherto shown 
themselves anything but lacking in enter- 
prise, to seize the opportunity of the jubiiee 
to impeach the constitution of that execrable 
“society” of which Mme. Guelph is the head. 
But ne. They are seemingly too busy quar- 
reling among themscives and splitting hairs 
over shades of doctrine to do anything ra- 
tional for the present. They have among 
them undeniably earnest and able men und 
woinen, but their conduct too frequently re- 
valls the stury of the Scottish covenanting 
couple, who, after numerous secessions, were 
all that remained of a once power‘ul sect. A 
friend convratulated Janet on the necessary 
purity of a church represented by hersel? and 
husbund. ‘That's a vera weel,” said Janet, 
“but I'm nae sae sure aboot John.” The 
Johns and Janets of sucialism seem to be about 
equally sceptical regarding euch others’ or- 
thodoxy. Moreover, they have a rare faculty 
for putting the eart before the horse. It is 
not unusual to find them relegating the funda- 
mental question of the land to the ninth or 
centh place in their programme of reforms, 
and treating it as a micre insignificant detail. 
They seem to have capital, especially Karl 
Marx’s “Capital,” on the brain, and to be per- 
rectly unable to recognize either the relative 
nagnitude of economic phenomena or the 
vatural order of their emergents and treat- 
ment. 

As might be expectedtin these circumstances 
we have quite a crop of dwarfish little sec- 
tional papers springing up, to wit: Justice, The 
Commonwealth, Coimon Sense, The Church 
Reformer, The Christian Socialist, Brother- 
hood, Freedom, ete. They are all good and 
helpful in their way, but none of them good 
nough, At the same time, their appearance 
alfurds convineing evidence of the profound 
unrest by which the best minds here are af- 
fected. For all these pubiications are Gb- 
viously written by men of cultivated intellects 
ind benevolent hearts, as different from the 
id gang of professional workingman_ poli- 
ticians as day froin nicht. 

We have nine of these gentry in parliament, 
by the way, but, without exception, they have 
proved dismal failures. They seem to-possess 
neither courage, capacity, nor common hon- 
esty, and I should doubt if ene of them will 
survive—none ought to survive—the shock of 
the next general election. : 

As for the general situation in parliament, 
itis quite as encouraging us was to be ex- 
pected. Our grand old man always goes 
straight when he is satistied that he has fairly, 
as the mutiicmuaticians say, “exhausted the 
possibilities of error.” His idea of statesman- 
ship is not of a very exalted order, but he is a 
giant among the pigmies by whom he is 
surrounded. 

For Chamberlain, alas, what a fall was 
there! He is a man of decided parts. He 
started in political life as a republican, and it 
is NOL a couple of years since he wus sending 
a perfect tremor through the framework of 
“society” by talking of man’s “natural rights” 
and the obligation of landlords to pay 
‘Vansom”? to the people for their possessions. 
Now he is the chief opponent of Irish home 
rule and a steady supporter of the tury gov- 
ernment in its miserable exploded policy of 
coercion. He isa prime tuvorite of Victoria 
Regina and basks in the smiles of duchesses. 
In the spring itis fully expected he and Hart- 
ington will join the government and then 
(praise be to Allah!) we shall have all our 
euemies in front ard be brought within a 
measurable distance of the inevitable agrarian 
revolution. 

Next session our government of landlords 
for landlords means to bring in a gigantic 
scheme of land purchase, and then will come 
the tug of war in dead earnest. Closure and 
coercion are but means to an end, the end be- 
ing the intended pillage of the British ex- 
chequer in the name of compensation to the 
impoverished landlords of Erin. To make 
this spoliation palatable the Parnellites are to 
be befooled with peasant proprietorship and 
the English and Scottish democracy with 
leasehold enfranchisement and allotments, 
just as if the best method of curing the evils 
of lJandlordism were indefinitely to multiply 
landlords. It will take us all our time and 
more to get the true bearings of landlord 
compensation and peasant ownership into the 
heads of our people before the battle is joined. 
Still Tshould not despair if we had your po- 
litical machinery, but unfortunately we have 
not. It is one thing to have only a plutocracy 
to contend with and quite another to have to 
face plutoecracy, arisiucracy and royalty in 
close alliance. In order to effect your social 
revolution you have but peacefully to conquer 
the intelligence of the sovereign people. As 
for us, we shall have first to storm the in- 
trenched camp of privilege, and how that is 
to be successfully accomplished without an 
appeal to “blood and iron” 1 for one do not 


pretend to see. Messieurs the assassins are 
steadily preparing for the contlict by silently 
militarizing the police and aristocratizing the 
volunteers. They, as usual, will be the genu- 
ine revulutiouists. 

In conclusion pray understand one thing: 
Whatever good is achieved by your crusade 
for the American people is achieved also for 
suffering British humanity. “We are all 
members of one body,” and the membership, 
in these days of stzam, electricity and THE 
STANDARD, is no longer an article of faith, 
but a fact palpable to, and confessed of, all 
men. J. Morrison DavIipsoy. 
How It Strikes Them in San Francisco— 

The Hopes of the Pacific Coast Depend on 

the Campaign in New York. 

San FRANCISCO, Aug. 23.—The people on 
this coast are a weck’s distance by mail from 
New York, and so we are dependent upon 
the newspaper press, which, of course, has its 
telegrams sent to suit its owp purposes. One 
of the resultsis that at the present time there is 
no accurate news of what took place at the 
convention at Syracuse beyond the first two 
days’ proceedings. We have, however, been fa- 
vored with editorials in the daily papers upon 
such items as they chose as texts from which 
to draw their own conclusions. We have 
learned first that the united labor party has 
been leagued with socialism; then that it dis- 
carded socialism, and again, while the social- 
istsin New York are enraged against Mr. 
George, that he and the united labor party are 
all socialists! From this you can see how we 
have to wait for THE StanparbD to bring us 
full and correct news. : 

It seems that the proceedings of the con- 
vention were mest Wisely directed, contrary 
to unfriendly expectation. The workers of 
the two political parties here seem to be in a 
very uncertain and irresvlute condition. 
While they denounce and ridicule the pros- 
pects of the united labor party in New York, 
and seldom refer to its existence here, still 
these men are troubled in their minds. There 
is a dim, mysterious something, an unac-. 
knowledged fear that prevents the confident 
tone of success in either the republican or 
democratic parties, who svould be joyous 
enough if the battles, as heretofore, were be- 
tween themselves only. There isan unspoken 
dread of what the result in New York is going 
to be this autumn and an undetined feeling 
that the success of the united labor party is 
going to produce results the extent of which 
they do not. wish to examine. 

Success in New York will be like a blast 
from the angel Gebricl’s trumvet, resurrect- 
ing hope among the people of the Pacific cvast 
who have no faith in the present pulitical 
parties. Success then will largely determine 
the result of the presidential election in 1Sss. 

The recent congressional investigation into 
the affairs of the Central Pacitie railroad, 
which owes the United States avast sum of 
money, has revealed a great deal of corrup- 
tion. It is now leurned that the stock of the 
Central Pacific railroad company, one hun- 
dred millions, was never paid up, but that it 
was given to the contractors; that the contrac- 
tors were the directors of the company; that 
$35,000,000 dividends were paid on this unpaid 
stock; that the director-contractors, who had j 
not a quarter of a million. property between 
them when they commenced operations, have 
in twenty-five vears acquired property valued 
at from $150,000,C00 to $200,000,000, and that 
the Central Pacitic railroad company, su far 
as its debt to the goverument is concerned, is 
a bankrupt. These plain fects will not be 
very successful arguments in behalf of. mak- 
ing the president of the company, Senator 
Stunford, a candidate of the republican 
party for the presidency in 1888, as is talked 
of. H. D. D. 


A Little Lesson for thei‘‘ Evening Post.” 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Aug. 24.—At last the 
omniscient Post has deigned to explain why 
it objects to “Henry George’s taxation shib- 
boleth.” It seems that “econorists of all 
shades and everywhere, regard it asa fraud 
on the human intellect, a cheat and a delusion, 
and not an economic theory in any sense!”. 
By “economists,” of course, the Post means 
those whe agree with the Post, and if John 
Stuart Milland Luveleye and a few others 
who might be mentioned, are dropped out by 
this classification, why—they “never will be 
missed.” 

It seems that we positively cannot, “without 
disturbing the private title and holding.” 
“devote to the common use such of the values 
of land as arise from: the growth. of society.” 
And why not? Because “use cannot be had 
without title. The only object of title is to 
obtain use, and whatever effectually transfers 
the use of land, or of its values, fronvits pres 
ent owners tu new ones transfers the title.” 
E pur si, muove! The Post to the coutrary, 
notwiths'anding, this “impossible” can aud 
does, and will occur. I can just as well own 
my farm, and cultivate it, when the commun- 
ity taxes away the whole of the ground rent 
for public uses, as when it so takes only a 
portion. 

Again: ‘It has usually been assumed in 
finance that a state could not derive a reve- 
nue frum taxing its own values or property 
to which it has title and use.” Property to 
which the Syracuse theory should be applied 
‘would be remitted to the state, as the great 
tracts of land in the Adirondack wilderness 
have periodically been, because the taxes 
payable thereon equal or exceed the ineome 
derivable therefrom.” LT confess I can’t quite 
follow this. The Syracuse theory certainly 1s 
that the ground rent, and no more, shall be- 
taken as tax. How can the application of 
the theory make the taxes “equal or exceed” 
the inducement to the holding of the land? 
The taking of ground rents by the duke of 
Westminster, or the Astors, or Trinity church, 
has not caused the property involved to. be 
“remitted” to these collectors of rents; why 
should the result be diferent when the con- 
inunity gets the money? 

What the Post really sees is that the. pri- 
vate landlord, qua landlord, would be speed- 
ily eliminated. But as landlord there is no 
occasion whatever for his being tolerated. 
The duke of Westminster, and even the 
Astors, might go about their proper business, 
which certainly is not that of gratuitously in- 
creasing the burdens of their fellows; but the 
men and the women who now pay ground 
rents to these useless and greedy parasites 
would certainly not find in thaé any reason 
for abandoning their holdings and leaving 
the land idle and unused. 

Do the Astors and Trinity church and the 
duke of Westminster now “embark as enter- 
prisers” and get their rents only by “manug- 
ing production” and “embarking their land 
values in all the risks and subject to all the 
losses of active business?’ Are they and 
their fellow rent monopolists “the directors 
of enterprise, the only capitalists, the sole 
profit makers and employers of jlabor#’ And 
if they can get the rents without being or do- 
ing these things, why cannot the state accom- 
plish the saine feat? 

Another point that troubles the Post man is 
that, inasmuch as “taxes” are produced by 
labor, George cannot really carry out his 
promise to relieve labor from taxation. In 
one sense, of course, he can’t; but that isn’t 
the sense in which he makes the promise. The 
point is this: that under George's plan the 
public expenses will be defrayed by a fund 
which now is absorbed by private monopolists, 
so that labor has to pay two taxes, one to the | 


‘of the Syracuse convention. 


government and another to: landlords. Ina 


| letter to the London Examiner John Stuart 


Mill (who was an “economist,” I believe,) said 
inso many words, that a country in which 
ground rents go to the stateis “practically 
untaxed, because it is the same thing as being 
untaxed to pay to the government only what 
must else have been paid to private owners.” 
How is that for “the second humbug under- 
Iving the main proposition of the Syracuse 
platform:” 

Iwish the Post man would try again, be- 
cause l am eager to ascertain just what is 
that famous “fallacy” in Henry George’s no- 
tion abuut land. 
CHARLES FRED. ADAMS, SR. 


The Faith Sprending in Mr. Blaine’s State. 

PoRTLAND, Me., Aug. 30.—I write to cone 
eratulate the party in New York on the result 
.\ most import- 
ant point was rightly settled when the con- 
vention voted not to admit the secialistic dele- 
gates, as they belonged to a distinct party 
aud organization. They*could not have been 
admitted without compromising the united 
labor purty and giving out the impression to 
the people that the party was ready to com- 
promise its principle for the sake of votes or 
power. Principles cannet be proclaimed im 
platforms and betrayed in practice and the 
party survive. 

The principle upon which the united labor 
party is founded is the greatest and grandest 
ever announced. I look forward with fond 
anticipation to the time when we shall have a 
state organization here and hold a state con- 
vention and become actively engaged in the 
cause,of the new crusade. 

P. H. GorRDOm 


We Want Real Christianity, Too. 


Those editors who express surprise that the 
Anti-poverty people are able to subscribe dol- 
lars and wear store clothes should be informed 
that this movement is net only a protest 
against the poor rations which Edward Atkin- 
son says is the best we have to expect in the 
shape of material wealth, but also a protest 
against the poor quality of Christiani®y which 
the churches provide for us at the present. 
Even those of us who have enough to eat stand 
in need of honest, warm-hearted Christian . 
fellowship. It is the idle pride and dishonor 
fostered by our evil land system which is 
sending its death-like. chill over the faith and 
and vitality of the churches. C. H. F. 


A Party With Open Eyes. 

Lynn, Mass.—I. know of farmers, who, 
though they have enough money to build bet- 
ter ones, are living in old shabby houses be- 
cause they know thatas soon as they build 
the tax assessor will come and put a fine on 
them for being enterprising and industrious. 
Tam glad there are some of God’s children 
who ure over nine day’s eld and whose eyes 
are wide open. The united labor party pro- 
poses to take.all taxes off the fruits of indus- 
try, and to put one bie tax on land values. 
That would be just, and then, if some men 
wished to hold valuable jand idle, they would 
have to pay roundly for the privilege. 

Hiram P. Mayo. 


SHOW THE WIND. 


We believe that eventually a majority 
of the members of all the different labor 
parties will fall imto the ranks of the united 
labor party and adopt its platform as the 
best suited to conserve to the good of. the 
whole people. Read and study it attentively. 
—[{Northwest Labor Union. 

The convention nominated a. state ticket 
with Henry George at the head, and although 
the enterprise muy at. the outset seem very 
quixotic, we predict a lively sbaking up in 
politics, and we warn the politicians of both 
the old parties to bestir themselves and not to 
belittle the strength of this new factor in state 
partisanship —[Buffalo Sunday Treutah. 

Between desertions to the united labor 
party, following the lead of A. N. Cole, and 
desertions.to the prohibition party, following 
the lead of Rev. Dr. Huntingeten, it begins to 
look as if what is to be left of the republican 
party in the hands of Mr. Tom Platt will 
come outa bad fourth in the race of next 
November.—[Reochester Union and Adver- 
tiser.. 

The result of this convention will be to throw 
the democratic party ef New York into a 
panic. The nomination of George assures the 
poijling of the full vote of the united labor 
party, and as three-fourths of its strength is 
drawn from the democratic ranks, it is a 
serious matter for the latter: party. The re- 
sult is not what had been anticipated. 
(Omaha Republican. 5; 

The Argus says the united labor. party “at 
home in New York welcomed to its ranks. so~ 
cialists, communists, everybody; but now, im 
convention, they reject them.” And for this 
the Argus coarsely assails the convention. We 
doubt whether there Was ever published. in 
any journal in this country an article so well 
calculated to encourage communism and so- 
cialistic -lawlessness.—fAlbany Press and 
Knickerbocker. 

When it is borne in mind that this is tha 
most important political movement that has 
ever agitated this or any other country, that 
it has the unqualified support of the most pro-~ 
found and savacious thinkers of the civilized 
world, and that the common people are in 
hearty sempathy with it and hear its agita- 
tors gladly, it is not too much to expect suck 
an upheaval of political sentiment as will 
revolutionize political methods, and shake to 
their feundations the corrupt machines of the 
old political parties—and that itself will bea 
Victory, while paving the way for a still 
creater Victury.—[(Tarentum, Pa., Times. 

The united labor party is now an established. 
fact. Electors who for years have been throw- 
ing away tbeir votes can have the satisfac- 
tion of voung for principles with the full 
knowledge that those principles are rock- 
rooted and are adopted in good faith, Some 
of these principles have been advocated by 
the uld parties where they could catch votes, 
but never carried out. We feel rejoiced that 
there is a Hkelihood that we can have the 
privilege of voting for a principle put forthin 
rood faith. Since the days of. anti-slavery 
there hus been nothing like it-—{Grand Rapids 
Workman. ; 

It was set forth so formally and positively 
that nubody can mistake the’ position of the 
party, except those who have an interest. in 
misrepresentation, tbat Gcorzeism does not 
conteinplate the taking of property by the 
State, but that it does mean that the land 
shall bear the burden of taxation in order to 
discourayve the hulding of tracts for specula- 
tive purposes. -We regard the declaration as 
being in effect a very Wholesome modification 
of the general idea of Geurge’s theory, and 
one which, if in foree, would be of material 
assistance to industrious renters in the secur- 
ing. of homesteads, and of curresponding dis- 
courayement to real estate speculation, The 
party has started out well—su well that the 
criticism of the old party press has so far 
been notable fur its,advauce.—({Pittsburg La- 
bor Tribune. 

Mr. Robert Porter, who is now in England 
engaged in writing letters, illustrated by pen- 
cil, portraying the poverty of the working 
peuple, need not have traveled: so far to find 
food for his pen or subjects of art. It is the 
height of absurdity to ascribe the condition 
of the working classes of Englund to free 
trade. If poverty were found alone there, 
such a conclusion would remain unquestioned, 
but while the same scenes of misery are to be 
found in every nock and corner of America’s 
suil under a protective tariif, the inference 
he would enforce falls unsustained to the 
sround. The writer has in two hours seen 
inore of degradatiun and misery in the city of 
New York than Mr. Porter bas found in’ all 
Lendon. And here in the city of Philadel- 
phia the same squalor, the sume degree of 
misery pervade the ceuter ofthe city, spread~ 
ing its ramilications in every quarter.—[Jour- 
nal of United Labor. Py 
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HE CAMPAIGN. 


ARWEST WORK BY MEN WHO ARE IN 
: EARNEST. 


Pee Unien—The ‘ayparatent ef In- 

apecters of Election—Irving Hall's Ridice 

- plone Claim—Pessibtiliics ef Demecratic- 

Republican Fuasien—The Fature Bricht 
‘With Hope. 


The campaign of the united labor party will 
de formally opened ty a great ratification 
meeting in this city on Saturday evening, Sept. 
97. On the following Monday, 19:hinst., active 
work will begin, and mectings will thence- 
forward be held in ail parts of the state. It 
will be an active, vigorous campaign, cover- 
ing six weeks, and it cannot but prove hard 
work to the speakers and 21] others engaged 
§n it. The remarkable canvass in this city 
Jast year lasted but four weeks, and all en- 
gaged in it were well nigh exhausted by elec- 
tion day. The wisdom of the state committee 
gm deciding on a campaign of not more than 
Bix weeks this year will therefore be heartily 
commended before the work is finished. 


The state executive committee of the united 
Rabor pariy held a meeting at headquartcrs 
A letter was re- 
ecived frem P. H. Cummins of Amsterdam 


-Yormally accepting the nomination for state 
treasurer. All of the candidates have now ac- 


e@epted except Sylvanus H. Sweet, named 
Zor state engineer and surveyor. The execu- 


‘tive committee, in view of Mr. Sweet's faiinre 
fo answer the notification of his nomination, 


@nd because of uncontradicted reports of in- 


ferviews in which that gentleman professed 


that “he is and will remain a member of the 


- @emocratic party,” declared a vacancy on 
- the ticket for the place of state engineer, and 
' @alled 2 mecting of the state committee for 
“Briday, Sévt. 9, to name a new candidate. 


RMr. Sweet was nominated at the urgent re- 


“quest of his personal friends, and his “backing 
and Gilling is not just, either to thein or to the 


party. Lawrence J. McParlin of Lockport 
was appointed to fill the vacaney on the 
state committee for the Thirty-third con- 
gressional district, and Daniel M. Buckley of 
MDtica wesappointed to fill the vacaney for 
the Twenty-third district. Mr. MeParlin was 
the greenback labor candidate fur judge of 
the court of upveals a year ago, and was re- 
cently nominated by the so-called union labor 
party for attorney general, but declined the 
@ontination. 


Que of the most interesting and important 
evenisin the city campaign was the large 
gma6s meeting of German supporters of the 
united Jabor party beld at Cooper union on 
§Jast Saturday eveniug. The proceedings were 
eonductec in German, und speeches in that 
Tanguage were mace by the chairman, August 
Mayer, Joho J. Erne, Paul Maver and Hugo 
Bauer. Wenry George and Dr. MeGlynn 
made speeches in English. The Tenth assem- 
bly district, under whose auspices the meet- 
ing was held, marched into the meeting head- 
ed by the Cari Sahin club, and carrying three 
Americar 2nd one German flags. The band 
played American patriotic airs and tbe au- 
dicnce heartily applauded them. Cheers were 


also given for tse Stars and Stripes. Aa in- 


tense spirit of Anierican patriotism animaied 
the vast throug, 2ad ike resolutions supyort- 
ing the piatform and candidates included the 
follewing declaration: 

We affirm our sincere loyalty ‘so the institu- 
Gons and dag of the American republic, and 
indignantly ceny theright of those who con- 
methods and flauat 


the ved flag to speak for the great body of | 


law-abid@iug Gerinan-Americaas. 
 Asmall i inker of noisy sociulists, scattered 
$n groups throughout the huil, attempted to 


interrupt the procecdings, but the police, un- 
der command cf Captain MeCullagh, ejected 


the most noisy of the rictously disposed, and 
thenceforth there were no irterruptions. The 


Meeting was inieusely enthusiastic and was a 


eomplete refutation of the claim of the secial- 
asts that they represent ail or anything like a 


zoajerity of the German voters of the city. 


Zt also auswered effectively the socialistic 
falsehood thai the united labor party’s oppo- 
Bition to the socialists is founded on the Ger- 
gnan nationality of the socialistic party. The 
wmited labor party cares nothing for any 


(man’s color, creed cr nationility, so long as 
he accepts its prmneipies ard is an American 
et heart. 


Most“of the daily uewsparers treat the 


“German mecting with fairness in their re- 
ports, though the Zimes maintains its reputa- 
tion by exaggerating 


the strength and imn- 
portance of the ncisy litule band of disturkers, 
znd shows clearly tiat itis willing to svmpa- 
Whize even with secialisis if it can thereby 
The Tiines 
myppears to imagine it is thus. serving the 
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party in 1 particular and the workingman in 
general Irving hall was not dreamed of. 
Tie politicians “of Irving hall themselves had 
no thought at the time the bill became a law 
that it applied to them.. They sent no repre- 
sentative to Albany to argue in favor of it. 

The language of the bill is clear, and it un- 
mistakably means the united labor party. 
But assuming that its meaning is doubtful, 
the well established rule of law applies, viz.: 
The intent of the legislative power must gov- 
ern the interpretation. The intent of the 
legislature of New York in this case was 
that at the ensuing municipal election the 
united labor party should have inspectors of 
elcction. 

Asis well known, Irving hall is a branch or 
part of the democratic party. Last fall they 
regularly indorsed the nomination of Pecli- 
bam for a state office—that of court of 

appeals—and bolted the local nominations of 
He witt for mayor, ete. They have also con- 
tinued their affiliation with the democratic 
party by sending representatives on its state 
committee. Therefore they come under the 
designation of parties ‘‘on state issues,” and 
the following from the amendment to the 
consolidation act (which amendment consti- 
tutes the bill in question), “And the said 
board of police shall determine that said 
political party or organization is not entitled 
to the appointinent of at least. one of such in- 
spectors to represent it” does not apply to 
Irving hall, because it, as a part of the demo- 
cratic party on state issues, is gut itled to two 
inspectors, having cast the majority vote for 
a state office. How these tévo are to be 
divided between the county democracy, Tam- 
many hall and Irving hall dvds not concern 
us. . C. LEUBUSCHER. 


Of course Mr. Leubuscher is right. There 
can be no argument worthy of a moment’s 


consideration | in support of IrWing ball’s dis” 


honest and impudent claim; and -it seems in- 
credible that Police Commissioner Fitz-John 
Porter can be brought by political pressure to 
even contemplate such injustice. He has felt, 
in his own person, the cruelty of that venoin- 
eus partisanship which causes men to shut 
their eves to plainly presented truth, and he 
should be the last man to allow partisanship 
to cause himto do an unjust thing that he 
knows to be unjust. General Porter does 
know that Irving hull is not the party con- 
templated by this law, for he has said to the 
writer of this article, since this question hus 
been movted, that he does not believe that 
Irving hall, without the labor vote, could have 
polled 3.0u9 votes for its own candidates last 
year. How, then, can General Porter, in his 
official capacity, pretend to a doubt that 
renders it necessary te refer this question to 
the corporation counsel ? 


The fact that the republican commissioners 
ure said to be united in resisting the impudent 
elaim of Irving ball is not, as seme demo- 
cratic papers insist, an evidence that there is 
any alliance between them aud the united 
labor party. Unless they are fools, which is 
nct asserted even by their enemies, they can- 
not faii to understiund that this Irviny hall 
claim is made for the express purpose of civ- 
ing the democrats three of the five inspectors; 
aud, since it is a notorious fact that Irving 
hall caunot furnish the requisite uumber of 
men to fill their places, the real object of the 
ecuspiracy is to divide the additional inspec- 
tors between Tammany and the couuty democ- 
racy. Under the circumstances it is mani- 
festly to the interest of the republicans to see 
that the law taking the fifth inspector from a 
party that is afliiated with neither the deimo- 
crats nor the republicans shall be strictly en- 
foreed. 


Atthe recent meeting of the democratic 
state committee the gencral feeling was one 
of utter despzir as to any possibility of carry- 
ing the stute for their candidates this year. 
Bets were actually made by members of the 
committee that their ticact would be beaten 
by 20,000 majority. The general diffusion of 
this knowledge among the rank and file of 
the party cannot fail to swell the united labor 
yote. The only thing that now keeyvs demo- 
crats and republicans apart is an autipathy 
born of differences that no longer ‘exist, and 
when the mass of the democratic party come 


i to understand that the united la ber party is 


wause of Mr. Cleveland. It isto be suid, by} 


way. of excuse, that the Times has not ‘had 


‘amnuch practice | ain sapporting 2 democratic 
and, therefore, blunders. quite 


The pralisitary work for the appoiniment 
-upf iaspectors for the united labor party gees 
steadily on, though the preposterous claim of 
Erving hall is still pressed w a brazen pre- 
ay ‘tense! to gravity. 


Inis said that the two re- 
puSlean police cauimicsioaers are in favor of 
gavymyg tis new inspectors to the party in- 
but that the democratic 


There is no rocm for even an 
bonest preicnse of doubt as to the intent of 
tus legislature ia passing the law. Tue facts 


in relsticn to it are clearly stated in the fol- 


fewing fetter from one of the counsel who 


- book char ge of the pussing of the act: 


Epirorn or Tre Sranparo—Sir: I, with 
the aid of Abner C. Thomas, drew the bill 


_ providing for the appviniment of the addi- 


ficnal election inspeciors. 

Gur first idea was io insert the name of the 
woiied Jaber purty, but we finally decided nut 
to do so, for the following reasons: 

2. It was possible that the name ef the 
party mph. be changed before tbe time for 
the 2ppoinimicnt of inspectors, which might 


 Jead 10 a quibbic. 


2, It would tare been of doubtful constitu- 
The claim would prebably bave 
been made that it wes | Special feoislation.” 
3. Whetbes it would bave been const:tu- 
-Qienaieor not, the fact remained that vetces 


- on the plea cf special Jegisiavion were Gov. 
. Bas hobby, and that he would have been 


eniy too giad to find some such technical ex 
euse fer disupproviue of a bill esranting us 
§uspecitors. We therefore made the WW appiy 
pehtical orgamvation cther than 
parties on state issucs casting 40,000 or more 
Af- 
inirecuced J appeared before 
the judiciary cumuauttce of the assembly, 

nd argued in favor of the bi?) Alter its 
passage through tiie senate I called on the 
povernor and ‘requested his signature. In ali 
Ube discussions and conversations on the part 


ol the governor, the members of the connie 
Zee ana miyseif, 1b was understood that the 


Di}! vroviced for ihe eppeintment of election 
Suspectors for the party that had cast 68,000 
woes for George. No otber party was men- 
The name of Irving hall was not 
even breathed. Both in the assembly and 
he senate, wken the bili cume up fcr final 
passage dcemccrats vied with republicans 2u 


Peciemations of lcve fer the united jabor 


| 


=: 
= 


the only one that can possidiy defeat the re- 
publicans, their antipathy to the latter may 
be depended on to leud them to vote for the 
united labor candidates. 


The scare of the politicians over the labor 
vote is shown by the undercurrent of talk 
abcut fusion between the democrats ard re- 
pueblicans on local nominations. The necessity 
for clear cut lines inthe presidential contest 
of next year will prevent any general fusion, 
but there has undoubtedly been a recent re- 
vival of ialk concerning a democratic-republi- 
ean ecmbination on a judicial ticket. It is 
more than doubtful, however, if even this will 
amount to anything. The democratic mana- 
gers cannot afford to make in advance sucha 
confession of weakness. 


So loug as the attitude of its oppcnents re- 
mains thus undecided, the united labor party 
will prebabiy hold bacls its own nominations 
for local offices. Asa comparative newcomer 


in the field, it is entitled to await the devel- | 


opment of the plans of its opponents. It in- 
tends to carry New York city this year, and 
as it has no petronage and but little money to 
meet cainpulgn eXpenses, it needs to watch 
and wait, so.as tuke advantage of all the 
the blunders its antagonists may make. 


The Gaiiy press is beginning to gossip about 
probable nominations for city offices by the 
united labor party. Names are freely men- 
tioned, and unquestionably those named have 
frieuds who will urge their candidacy, but no 
one can say with any degree of certainty who 
will be named. Conventions of the united 
iabor party make numuinations to suit them- 
selves, and the only use they Dave for a slate 
isto smash it. So strong, in fact, is this feel- 
ing that a perfectly proper concert of action 
between the friends of auy candidate to 
secure his nomination would be more hkely to 
injure thun to heip bin. 


Encouraging reports come from Brooklyn 
as to the rapidly growing interest of all 
classes of people in the united labor party. 
There are a great many people in our sister 


city who bave fora long time been chafing 


under the bess rule of both the old parties, 
und the fact that the new party is cleaa in its 
inethods and utteriy opposed to  bossism 
commends it to such: people. The working- 
men are also actively at work in bringing the 
friends of orgamzed Jator to see tbe creat 
opportunity presented to them by the Syra- 
cuse convention. The Standurd-Uiton of 
Monday said: . 

Delegates from sa Ceztral Jakor uvion 
have been visiting the numerous Jabor organ 
izations in the baccere nm district wit a view to 
eetting them to or ‘ganize for work in the 
coming campaign. The unicns generally have 
expressed the intention of comp!¥ing With 
the request. The latcr organizaucns of that 
secticn of the city are in coniplete sy mpathny 


with the movement to puta full jabor ticket 
iu the field this fall. 


The conference of sccialists at Webster 


hall on Sunday dces not appear to bave set- 
Litter | 


tied on any peucy. Tnough many 
things were said, msre than one of the dele- 
gates present questioned the prepriety of 
avenging personal grievances by antagoniz- 
ing the ouly labor party worth ccusidering as 
2 factor in our poi:tics. The secialists them 
selves reccgnized this fact by ccntemptuously 
refusing to admit the Geiecates of the so- 
colics union labor party. “This is to their 


credit, as they would have forfeited all claim 
to purity of purpose if they had allowed 
their resentment to lead them into any sort of 
alliance with these political Hessians. They 
are to have another conference, but its result 
cannot be learned in time for announcement 
in this issue of THE STANDARD. 


Ninety Thousand People “pread Over Space 
Enough to House a Million. 
DENVER, Col.—The principles advocated by 
Tux STANDARD are making some stir in this 
as in many other sections of the country. 
The last number of the Denver Arbitrator 
contained a very able article, written by J. 
N. Stevens, chairman‘of ithe repub.ican com- 
miitee of Arapahoe county, in which, from a 
text taken from an article in the last North 
American Review, written by Henry George, 
he very forcibly pointed out that our gov- 
ernments, municipal, state and national, fail 
in the most essential requisites of good gov- 
ernment. Mr. Stevens has been an office 
holder; he is young.and ambitious, and proba- 
bly, wants to hold office again. Conse- 
quently, to him the most flagrant failure of 
the present system arises from the fact that 
wealth, which he is not reported to possess, is 
the only stepping stone to the acquirement of 
that which he covets. The Hon. John B. Bel- 
ford, our late represcntative in congress, is 
also a writer for the Arbitrator. Both of 
these gentlemen, as well as other “practical 
politicians,” would like to place themselves in 
the lead of the revolt against things as they 
are if it shows signs of succeeding. We wel- 
coine any recruits, of course; but when such 
men as these aspire tof be leaders, they will 
huve to give some proof of their hearty sym- 
pathy with the cause before we can consent 
to trust them. Denver has been enjoying 
a boom in real estate, and thouch it has a 
population of but 90,000 it covers enough 
ground, on paper, to house a million souls. 
One of the very serious consequences of this 
artificial expansion is the enurmcus unneces- 
sary expense entailed on the taxpayers. A 
city of 90,000 people has to lay walks, gas 
and water mains and sewers, and stretch 
telephone and electric light wires to at 
least six times the extent really required, and 
the chief burden cf this taxation falls on the 
improved property of the city. In Denver, 
for instance, the holders of vacant lots have 
persistently fought for years the imposition of 
a sidewalk tax, and the case is still in the 
courts; and the same with a sewer tax. What 
might to-day be the mosv beautiful city in the 
United States is aiscraced by dangerous side- 
walks. And thus, while speculation enhances 
the price of lots and forces the poorer peuple 
to the outskirts of the city, these land owners 
are not called upon to pay a tax sufticient to 
pay for sidewalks, and less fortunute people 
are compelled in winter to tramp through 
snvw or slush. ANTI-POVERTYITE, 


A Connecticut Man at Syracuse. 

Mr. J. L. Dunham of Sharon, Conn., who 
aitended the Syracuse convention as an on- 
looker, writes thus to the Hartford Exvan- 
iner: : 

It wasa remarkable body of men, drawn 
from ail the trades and professions, and the 
thing that mosé itnpressec d tlie looker on wus 
the intense earnestness of all the delegates. 

In the debate concerning the contested seats 
some very good speaking was done, showing 
what a great educational work the labor or- 
raaizations are doing umong their members. 
‘Ab times the excitement raa high, and too 
much credit caunut be giver to Mr. Louis F. 
Past, the temporary chairman, for the skillful 
manner in which he filled that office. 

‘he platform is a most excellent one. 
While laying down in unmistakable language 
the fundamental principles of the party, it 
also arrays the purty on the side of those 
palliative measures which it is to be hoped 
will relieve, if only slightly, the prescnt 
burden of the toiling ‘multitudes. 

Mr. George's speeches, in which he finally 
put himself atthe service of the party, and 

specizily the one in which he accepted the 
neniination, Were very five. The position he 
took—as simply the staudard bearer cf a 
great party, Which was going to bring about 
by the peaceably and perfectly constitutional 
method of the ballot the greatest reform that 
the world has seen, the abvlition of. indusi rial 
Siavery—was magnificent. - 


The misrepresentations. of the New York. 


daily press were perfectly astonishing. They. 
represent Mr. George as an office Seeker, 

man who is trying. ‘to lift himself: into notice 
and power on the shoulders of the united 
labor purty. Iwas a close observer of that 
convention. I was staying in the same hvetel 
with most of the delegates, end I saw, and I 
think ip was generally seen, that this was not 
so. Mr. 
land tax is the only Way to go atonce tothe but: 


tom of the whole system of industrial sluvery,: 


and is so imbued with the spirit of love for his 
fellow man, that he caunot bear to see uny 
side steps tukeu from this straight and nar- 
row pata which leads w freedom, and conse- 
quenily his strong personality must impress 
itself upon all who, being reaily in earnest in 
the work of reform, come in contact with 
him. 

I write you thisof what Isaw at Syracuse, 
and the impression it made upon me, because 
Tieel that in every way Wwe must combat the 
influence which the daily press is bringing to 
bear upon the public by deliberate misrepre- 
sentations and suppressions of the truth to 
prevent this great idea from getting to the 


, people. 


The Comiug Parties—Anti-Poverty and Proe 
Poverty. 

EDGELEY, Dak.—-Ex-Governor R. M. Bishop 
of Ohio said in an interview at Minncapolis 
recently: 

We can’t tell much about political® matters 
in Ohio now because there are so many differ- 
entelements. Atthe last election the labor 
party actualiy polled more votes in Ciuemuati 
than the democratic party. I understand the 
labor party intend to put eandidates in the 
field, but Ido not think that they will elect 
them, for[ believe that the republican and 
democratic parties would unite against them 
if there was any danger of their winning. 


Doesn’t that place the old parties in their 
true attitude toward labor? 
Fintay A. GRANT. 


Going to the Root of Thingas.: 
Alpena, Mich., Labor Journal. P 


Under the present system people are sub- 
jected to an enormous tax that very few ever 
think about. Let me illustrate: Mr. S 
moved to this city at an early day and 
bought a main street lot for §50. As other 
people began to come in some of them wanted 
to use that lot, but he refused to sell. Years 

assed away and finally a man came who 
wanted the lot so bad that he gave S $5,000 
for it and built a store on it and started busi- 
ness. Now, who has to pay that 
$4,950 which S made without doing any- 
thing for it? Most peopie will sav 
the merchant who bought it. But, let 
us suppose that merchant had to borrow the 
money to buy that lot. Would he not have to 
cuarge enough more on his goods to pay the 
Interest on that money? This at ten per cent 
Would be nearly $500 a year. We may there- 
fore say that the patrons of that merchant 
are compelled to pay a tax of $500 a year to 
ali time to Mr. S for the use of that lot. Not 
only that. The merchant buys his goods from 
a nian in Chicago who is doing business on 
a lot worth “$100, 000 and he charges 
the retail merchant his share on the 
interest on that. Is it any wonder that the 
preducer of the goods gets sa little and the 
consumer pays so ymucht This state of things 
will jast ‘so long as we allow some men to 

rake vast sums of money for daing nothing 
so lung as we allow land owners to Jaya tax 
upon us for the use of what isa gift of Ged. 
The people pay taxes enough in “this way to 
land oWuners for doing nothing to pay off the 
entire war debt every “year, and are so, Stupid 


| &S Not to know that they are doing it. 


Georze Sees so thoruughly that this: 


WEALTH WITHOUT WORK. 


Bets that Are Being Made on the Future of 
Omaha—Money Gained by Buying and 
Selling the Power to Blackmail Men Who 
Want to Work and Must:,Haye Land to 
Work On. 

Omaha World. 

The history of the real estate advance in 
Omaha would, if if were possible to secure its 
social influence entire, make a volume as large 
and almost as interesting as the story of one 
of the successful mining camps of California, 
Nevada or Colorado. Property which was 
practically worthless four or five years ago is 
selling on the market to-day at the price of 
$15,000 an acre. In the meantime it may have 
passed through a dozen or twenty hands, 
leaving a portion of its value in each. Whom- 
ever it has touched it has enriched. Thou- 
sands of men here to-day are wealthy who 
were poor in 1880. Then they lived in shabby 
frame houses—to-day they are building ele- 
gant residences in the latest fashion. Then 
they were refused credit by the butchers— 
now the diamond merchant sends his most 
valuable gems to them, telling them to pay 
for their selections whenever they feel so dis- 
posed. One may select any representative 
body of men, the city council, the board of 
education, the board of trade, and find 
therein conspicuous éxamples of successful 
speculation in city lots. One member of the 
couacil was ia 1883 porter in the Paxton hotel; 
to-day he is worth perhaps $50,000. Another 
is worth perhaps $200,000, all of it cleared 
from real estate. An ex-member of the coun- 
cil, worth close to a quarter of a million, was 
a conductor on the Union Pacific till 1882. 
One of our leading bankers Jaid out an addi- 
tion about a vear ago from which he will clear 
over a million dollars. He is a bank presi- 
dent; his cashier has made $150,000 in two 
yeurs in real estate. These illustrations must 
not be misconstrued. The banks of Omaha 
have been exceedingly conservative through- 
out the beom; the president referred to pre- 
empted the addition years ago and the cash- 
ier made his start in real estate with a few 
dollars comparatively. 

A certain real estate dealer two years. ago 

lived with his wife in a second-class boarding 
house and walked every morning to his insur- 
ance office, where he received a salary of $60 
per month Nowadays nothing is good 
enough for him. He rides to his office in a 
earriage driven by a mulatto coachman; he 
sends his wife to the Atlantic seashore to 
spend the hot months; his residence is a 
parengon of display. Most of our millionaires 
are modest. Thousands of people in Omaha 
have become well-to-do in three or four years 
and there is very little shoddy about them, 
considering the shock of their prosperity. 

A certain Omaha banker will, if cireum- 
stances are favorable, be glad to tell a casual 


listener of a strange freak of one of his de-- 


positors. This depositor has lived here ten 
vears, a widower. Till 1885 he boarded at 
tirst-class hotels or boarding houses, and, hav- 
ing an income of five or six thousand a year, 
spent it all for comforts and with a ratker free 
hand, and seemed to enjoy himself. When 
the boom in Scuth Omaha began, something 
over a year ago, he invested considerable 
money there. From the moment of this in- 
vestment his habits changed. It seems prob- 
able that his expenditure quite seriously im- 
paired his income for a while, and that he 
firmly resolved to live within tke limits of 
what remained. At any rate he hired one of 
the cheapest of cheap rooms on Howard street, 
furnished it from a second-hand store and 
took toeating at the most economica! restaur- 
ant.and lunch counters. His raiment suffered 
a similar change, although in his inferior car- 
ments he has always appeared clean and re- 
spectable. The venture was, of course, suc- 
cessful; he cleared several hundred per cent. 
But another succeeded it and another and an- 
other. To-day that man has notes, mortgages, 
real property and cash worth in the ueighbor- 
hood of a quarter of a million, but he has be- 
come a miser. Several times a week he comes 
to the bank where he keeps his papers ina 
cheap tin box and cons them cwer and over as 
greedily as the wretch in the comic opera of 
the “Chimes of Normandy” counts his coins, 
Be has moved from Howard street south of 
the tracks and doubticss lives most melan- 
eholy. He is nearly 50 years of age. 

The real estate boom has formed ‘a grand 
army of regrets. Wehbear plenty of marvel- 
ous stories regarding fortunes that have been 
miude, but they: areas avolume to a library 
compared with the tales we hear of fortunes 
that might have been made, nay, that should 
have been made. - Thousands have let. “1 
dure not, wait upon I would.” They came 
within ten dollars, fifty dellars of making ten 
thousand. The old settler is especialiy a 
“kicker.” He lived here when blocks now 


worth hundreds of. thousands of dollars were: 


covered with hazel brush. He saw the sor- 
chum or the “resin weed” growing where 
the court house stands to-day. The soil looks 
to him, what he can see of it, just abeut as it 
did then; why should it be worth such figures? 
It is said to be hard for a man. to see in his 
grown children the real evidence of mature 
intelligence and will; it has been equally as 
hard for the old settler to discover the in- 
trinsic value of the ground his feet have trod. 
There are, it goes without saving, a number 
of the pioneers who have become wealthy by 
holding to their real estate, but they are com- 
paratively few. One old gentleman now 
walking the streets of Ogmaha to and from an 
office that does not pay the best salary in the 
world, is quite likely to tell you of a time 
some years ago when, he being in the cloth- 
ing business, another old settler offered him 
land now worth over a half million dollars 
for a few suits of clothes. The land was too 
near tke town and too small for a farm and 
too faraway from the town and too large 
for town property, so he incontinentiy flung 
the bargain over his shoulder. 

Traveling just behind the men who have 
missed fortunes through stubbornness or 
shortsightedness is a large army composed of 
men who have sold on the first bulge and who 
have in a cowardly way, as if seems to them, 
awarded to some one else the great prizes 
which they have had within their own grasp. 
“If Thad kept those lotsa month longer!” One 
hears that tearful lament on every corner. A 
prominent dealer in carpets sold a quarter 
section near the city for $100 per acre, anda 
few months afterward it resold at over a 
thousand. This seems ridiculously horrible to 
the carpet dealer,and to the uninitiated reader 
i may appear like an episode from the expe- 
riences of Haroun al Raschid. But the story 
is true and the reason, for the advance is 
simple and logical enough when you under- 
staud it. The carpet dealer sold,the land by 
ithe acre. It was resuld in lots and blecks. 
“Addition and subdivision” is the rule which 
has placed many an Omaha man over the 
reach of want. 

They tell a strange story of a minister’s deal 
in Omaha dirt. He was located here some 
years, and purchased forty acres of ground 
in the neighborhood of the Academy of the 

Sacred Heart, paying something like H0 per 
acre. Withaminister’s proverbial careless- 
ness he forgot to record the deed, and shortly 
after the transaction both himself and the 
man from whom he made the purchase left 
the city. The Jatter, in whose name the title 
vested, leféi neither friends nor address, and 
it happened that moue of the few intimates of 
the minister told the story of his speculation. 
When the boom struck the city a good many 


enterprising speculators investigated the 
tract and attempted to ascertain the where- 
abouts of the supposed owner, but they were 
unsuccessful to a man. About two months 


i 


ago the minister, who isa Lutheran, came Up | 


from the south to attend a national synod of 
his denomination held in this city, and, in obe- 


dience to the demand of his wife, brought the 


old deed for record. On the second day after 
his arrival he gave the deed to the county 
clerk, and cn the third day he sold his forty 
acres for 350,000. If a real estate dealer had 
met him before his arrival he might have 
made the,purchase for a tenth. 

Itisarare thing to find a piece of real proper- 
ty that hasremainedin the hands of one mena 
length of time. One of our bankers, a pioneer, 
retains a portion of his pre-emption, but by 
far the greater part has long since passed to 
other men. An old bachelor, now living in 
St. Joseph, bought 132 feet square on Douglass 
and Fifteenth street in 1855 for €125. For 
thirty-two years he has held it in spite of ad- 
versity and temptation. What its value is 
to-day it would ke bard to say. It wuld, 
however, sell readily at a quarter of a million. 

Alot of 133 feet square on a prominent 
corner in Omaha was sold to the New York 
insurance company for 55,000 six months 
ago. Six months before that the same prop- 
erty bad been offered for sale at $35,000. 
Now, it is considered to be worth $125,000, 
at a low estimate, as half as much ground 
across the street has lately sold for $66,000. 

Three blocks further up the same street is a 
lot 50x132 feet in size for which the owner has 
been offered $30,000. Seven years ago he 
bought the lot for $840. He was then a poor 
man and had difficulty in payine for the lot 
and building a cottage uponit. Now he finds 
that his lot will bring a sum of money 
sufficient to yield him an income larger than 
his salary. 

Across the street is a let for which $30,000 
has been refused, which sold a year ago 
for $16,500, three months before that for 
$13,000 and six months prior to that for 
$8,500. 

In 1883 two Omaha men bought 100 acres 
adjoining the city for $25,000. Next year one 
of them sold his half interest to the other 


for $18,000. Next year, 1885, a real estate 


man bougit the property for $100,000, paying 
only one-tenth cash. He platted the land 
into lots and sold it out at a profit to himself 
of $200,000. It is now nearly covered by 
good houses and pleas2nt homes. 

Six hundred aud fifteen acres of land a mile 
west of Omaha sold for $1,000 an acre 
three months ago, and the syndicate which 
bought it expects after cotmpleting a rapid 
transit cable line to it at a cost of several hun- 
dred thousand dollars to make a net profit of 
over a million. 

There are young’ men in Omaha to-day 
worth over a hundred. thousand dollars who 
were working on small salaries five years 
ago. 

One young man row engaged in the bank- 
ing business _ and worth $150,000 made it all 
out of real estate since ISsi, when he gave 
up a salaried position in a grocery store. 

There is oue man in Omaha worth half a 
million doliars, who has been mayer cf the 
city, and who began life here 
carpenter, but was a good one. 

Another carpenter who used to saw and 
hammer for daily wages in Omeba: now lives 
in a home worth $100,000. 

A certain wealthy citizen, who. is: an exten: 
sive landlord, and whose wealth can be con- 
servatively estimated ata million and a half, 
played the Hddle at dances when he first came 
to Omaha. Real estate has made him rich. 

Common Jaborers, without education or 


early advantages, have in a number of cases. 


become worth from $50,000 to $100,000 by in- 


vesting their savings in Omaha reu! estate. 


One in particular, who is now buildiug a six- 


story block, which he has rented in ‘advance ai 


for $15,000 a year, makes no attempt to look 
any different or live any differently from the 
way he looked and lived when he worked for 
$1.75 per day. 


It the “Tribune”? Means Business There’ll 


Be Fun in Chicage. 
Not long since the Chicago Tribune re- 


marked editorially that it was about time to: 


stcp sneering and meet the united labor party 
and the Anti-poverty society with honest. ar- 


gument; and it hinted that it felt itself fully. 


equal to the task, and would, in fact, rather 
enjoy it than otherwise. This has brought out 
the following letter from land and labor club. 
No. lL of Chicago: 

CHicaGo, Aug. 27.. Editor of the Tribune: 
-—On the part of land and labor..club. Nov1 
and of the friends and adherents of. Henry 


George in Chicayo, we congratulate you on” 


the bold and manly stand taken da your edi- 
torial of to-day on the “Impotence or Cow- 
ardice of the Eastern Press.” We take back 


asa common. 


brotherhood of man is a true saying, 


THE RELIGIGN IN THE NEW CRU JSADE.. 


"he Revival of Wholesome Interpretations — 
of God’s Providence—W orkingmen and the: 
Timven ok Conversation Overheard: at. 


Ceney Isiand. 

One aiternoon, not many days ago, @ small. ce 
party of gentlemen sat ata table in a Coney — 
island restuurent famous for its Ush dinners. 
The cigars had been passed round, and the e1 
of discussion had opened. In talking abou 
the questions of the day it was quite natur. 
that the Anti-poverty society, the condition o 
the workingman, and “the position of Dr. 
McGlynn, should come up forreview. I ove 
heard this conversation and as, in the case o 
two personsat least, it was peculiar and inters 
esting, I will give the best portion of it. 

A tall, thin, spectacied gentleman. who: 
spoke deliberately, and who had the appear- 
ance of a- philosopher, was the first to give h 
views: 

“The most remarkable thing to my mine 
said he, “about this anti-poverty movement is _ 
its religious basis, and the new theclog v, or | 


rather the new interpret ation of the ways of. 


providence, its leaders are giving to the peo-. 
ple. There was probably never a time in the 
history_of the world when. people, supposed. 
to be radically opposed to each other in relig=. 
ious views aud in social aims, gathered to- | 
gether under. one banner as they have in this 
new movement. Their religious motto isthe - 
fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of | 
man. Now, 


can march, ‘and, mark my word, thousands. 
will mareh under it in the very near future. . 
The theologians of the new movement, agair 
have shed new and glorious light: on God 
providence. Heretofore it seems to have 
been taught that if people were miserable it 
was their duty to be merry, and that prais 
should be sung for being poor. ‘Not so,’ say the: 


anti-poverty people. lui isall wrong teaching to : 


say that the Almighty intended _ you should. 
be poor, or that He wants you to- be: misera- 
ble. .‘The sod condition. of affairs in: which 
you live is not of the ordination ‘of ‘the 
heavenly Father, but is wrought by -the 
selfishness and greed of man. If some men. 
could get. a. monopoly of the air or the sun: 
lieht, they would do it, and hold these nece 
sities as they bave held the land, which: 
certainly an equally free gift. from heave 
‘Now, when you get a man thinking over: 
simple religicus principte, when: in silent and 
distressful hours. a. still small voice whispers 
to him that the fatherhood of God and: the. 
; he wil 
accept itasa key to open some of the mys 
teries of existence, and still and small thouch 


‘the voice -may be, the noise of ‘no ecclesi 


tical machinery will be able to. drown it 


working Beck ple... 


tendants, 


favorably _ 
eee 


Give to this man a fecling that he, and mill 
ions of the human race, have been: deprived 
of a God-given gift—the most. precious of a 
‘pitts-and" do you wonder that be will STOW 
wild with enthusiasm over the new cause! 
“Asa reporter for a New York daily jour- 
nal,” said the next speaker, “it was my duty 
to record the proceedings of the senat 
investigating committee on labor and capita 
which met some two years ago. § 
most interesting testimony, that bearing on 
the relation of. the workingmen. to 
church, never found its: wey into — 


ana to the Hebting of inju: “i 
Thi resu. 


tess: “geid the Soneeen were ‘poor t 
and that there were: pies of 


Dating 2 more S dependoue. spirit dd 
not. want to go where they would. be ie 
compared » with other people. 
witness. frome _Chicago i: 


all the hard things we have said or thought . 


about the Trisune in the pusi. | 

advpted Mr. Geurge’s ecunumic. t 

cause we belicve them econumically 

and founded on principles of exact j 

they are not su we. want to know Ww! 

are not, and if the Zridune can point 

will do us and others the greztes 

service. The soouer we leurn it Lie 
But, as you suggest, they MUS, be met ic 
didly and squarely. 

Ideas must be met with reason and Toric: 

are agreeably surprised at the position of tt i 
Tribune. We bad not supposed that any 


daily paper in the country had the courage to’ } 


adupt it. You are right that “Mr. George 5 
a foeman worthy the stec! of any paper in 


New York or Boston,” and you might have. 


so— 


added, in Chicago, too. 


“Lay on, Macduti, and damned. be he whe | 


first cries hold, ‘cnourh. u 
‘We never bore grudge for maaly blow: 
Ta’en in fair tight from cenerous foe.? Sd 
W.HV AN ORNUM, Pr esident. 
FRANK PEARSON, Secretar he 
J. Z. WHITE, Chair: wn Ex. Com. 


The Chicago Tribune has a chance now to 
double its cir culation. 


A Good Point in the Platform. 
Real Estate Record and Guide. 

One point made in the labor platform i isa 
good one. The Georgeites want to introduce 
in this country the Australian—that is. tO: SLY, 
the present English election macainery. This 
involves the printing of the rickets: by the 


state and national autborities, und the choice. 


of tickets in the presence ofa government 
inspector when the voting takes place... This 
will get rid of the “machines” Which exist. be- 
cause of the necessity in. this 
ing money to get up 
ers, provide polling eoths and. supplying 
tickets. There is no excuse for this army of 
workers in the English system, which, by the 
way, has been presented very ably. to the 
American public by City Chamberlain Ivins. 
By all means let us Preforra our: eléction. 

tem. Indeed, we can never Neve real civil 
service reform until we de. The: “boodle” 
alderman and the judge and congtecsnias 
who pay for their nominations are the fruits 
of our American systenl. Ee 


Houp lat : 


Baltimore Sun. 


The. inconsistency of Mr. : George's position 


is very strixing in that, while he. appears in 
the role of a democrat in the broadest sense 
of the term, and.as a friend of the people and 
foe to tyrants, he draws his support. from 
monarchical mstitutions, the feudal system, 
and the autocratic ass: imption of powers by a 

limited sovereignty. No species of land is to 
be secure from the confiscating. hand. ‘The 
cathedral with long Grawn aisie and fretted 
vault, the meetinug-house with Ww Litew rashed 
walls, the house of the aged and the asylum 
of the orphaned, the mansion of the rich and 


the hovel of ihe poor, must recognize by pay-. 
ment of ground rent this economic monster, 
this political Frankenstein, this Boverpimental 


landlord... 


rocessions, hire work: 


$s country of rais- | 
rectly, makes a statement that would 
cane inteilisent schoolboy 


“SOCIeELYS it show 


testimony and 1 


eSSUry—-SUES Est 3 


par t of the plartanite in the 

Dae. ne religions cine: 
needed in a lare 

and it sugevests 


their. religious § sense may: bea awal en 
as their W Fongs viudivated. 


: eanging on one. pla form, ae vo 


fect accor d; the fundamental b 
‘{ gion, the last analysis of j 


sees dai 


Burlington ‘Justice. 


Mr. Medil}, if the Hoke ye re oeioh 
as silly: 
Medill knows that telling. the tr rien is 
way of satisfying the patrons of: 

He says he to ia. Dre 

not convert the Lilin 


heir land, and that t 


to the silly remar k. Hew 
posed.to satisry 300,000 
square: miles of: jand 
York, by. Rree eh i 
was equaily silky. 
received no answe 


: those 300,000 farme 
-fited by such acl 
taxation on th 


property cf 
values “alone. Th 
peopieis that the 


ang he. val tet 


Ww ‘all street or 


that is a banner under which 
every honest, man, religious or non-religious, 


,erar 
‘his 


mec 


re is 
yious 
‘erty 
BL 3B 
men, 
ment 
well 
“aia 


teal 


2 
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AND 0. DEAL. 


Prebably the history of the events that have 
eulmi...ted in the transfer of the control of 
the Baltimore and Ohio railroad and its allied 
interests into the hands of a syndicate repre- 
senting the great trunk lines, can be summed 


‘wp in the declaration that a great property 


built up by the skill and shrewdness of an 
wnusuailly able man, fell by inheritance into 
weak hands, from whose nerveless grasp it 
has finaliy dropped. 

One effect of the overthrow of the Garrett 
contro! of the Baltimore and Ohio will, at 
least for a time, be highly salutary. The 
state of Maryland wil! be released from domi- 
mation by a corporation of its own creation. 
For years the B. and O. company has been a 
powerfal factor in Maryland politics. It has 
dictated state elections and policies. and 
Without concealment maintained a political 
@vent for this express purpose. It has ruled 
Baltimore city like a conquered province, and 

he worst feature of the situation is that the 


. professed representatives of the people have 


welcomed that rule. A few years ago, in 
furtherance of ambitious plans never realized, 
the railroad company decided to buifd an 
elevated connecting road through the princi- 
pal street of the city on the water front. 
There was no pretence that an equally availa- 
ble route through private property could not 
be had, bet it was admitied that such a route 
would costa great deal of money, while it 
was believed that Pratt street, belonging to 
the people, could be had for nothing. ‘Lhe re- 
eult was that the company dictated the demo- 
cratic nominations for mayor and city council 
and in the face of a formidable revolt its 
candidates were elected by the lavish use of 
money, aud the city council gave Pratt street 
te the company as a free gift. 

Corrapticn was not depended on alone to 
achieve this result. In this and al! other con- 
troversies affecting the company’s interest a 
successful appeal was nade to local pride in 
support of its claims. It was a great Mary- 
Jand enterprise, and Boltimore was its eustern 
terminus. Baltimore and Marvland, it was 
therefore urzed, were bound to stand by the 
eorporation in their own interest, and despite 
the fact that its managers bad, on more than 
one occasion, notoriously sacrificed Balti- 
more’s intcrests to their own personal ad- 
Wantage. 

The atiempts by the management to secure 


_@ termimus at New York have weakened this 


feeling of local pride and interest, and the 
passing of the road into the control of men no 
more clusely Qientified with Maryland than 
@re the managers of the Pennsylvania rail- 
read will probably break it down altogether. 
Doubtless alliance with the new power will be 
soucht and made by the thoroughly corrupt 
political bosses who apparently have the 
state of Maryland firmly in their grasp, but 
they canudt hereafter hoodwink honest and 
senstble men into the belief that the business 
interests of the eity ard state demand a prac- 
tical abdication of political power by the peo- 
ple in favcr of a corporation created by their 
Fepresent:utives. 

The new consolidation has moreover a 
much wider political significance. It is an- 
other step in that process of concentration 
which justifies ine attitude of the united labor 
party toward the transportation problem. 
Railroads wre called into being by the farm- 
ing vut of the people’s sovereign power of 
eminent domain. The only justification un- 
der our existing svstem for such exercise of 
this power is the assumption that the com- 
pany to which it is lent is a public agency 
ereated to serve the public interests. No 
attempt has been made to preserve this 
fiction in the deal by which the control of the 
Baltimore and Ohio system has been sur- 
rendered to its rivals. 

A syndicate of home and foreign bankers 
have secretly raised the money necessary to 
the consummation of the deal. 

This syndicate reserves to itself the abso- 
lute richt to dictate the management of the 
eoempany. 

itis suipulated that the Baltimore and Ohio 
eompany shall make satisfactory arrange- 
Ments with the other roads for New York 


_ business, which is equivalent to saying that it 


Shailsubmit to the dictation of the existing 
pool as to passenger fares and freight 
charges, and in order that this may be 
assured bevond doubt, it is made a positive 
condition of the contract that the Baltimore 
and Qhio shall “avoid the construction or 
threat of constructiun of expensive parallel 
lines north and east of Philadelphia.” 

The strain to which the Garrett manage- 
ment has finally succumbed was that of its 
effort to secure a new competing line of its 
own to this city. Though the management 
Was not entitled to set up any claim to an un- 
selfish desire to serve the public interests as 
the motive of this effort, nevertheless the 
effect of the entrance of a new and untram- 
meled competitor for the trade between this 
city and the west and south would have been 
beneficial to the business of this city and the 
country atlarge. A contract to prevent this 
beneficiai resuit has been openly made, and it 
is clearly one against public policy and in de- 
Gance of the legislation of the state of New 
dersey, whose free railroad law was speciti- 
cally designed to promote the building of just 
such competing roads as that, the construc- 
tion of which is forbidden by this syndicate of 
American and foreign bankers. 

Again the Baltimore and Ohio express has 
been sold to the United States express com- 
pany, one of the small number of corporations 
that have parceled out this great business 
among themselves by a treaty sanctioned by 
wo law, and yet as binding as if it were made 
by the plenipotentaries of powerfui nations. 
Nor does the matter end even here. There 
does not appear to be in any quartera shadow 
of doubt that one of the inevitable results of 
the deal will be the passaze of the Baltimore 
and Qhio telegraph lines into the hands of Jay 
Gould and the destruction of all rivalry to ihe 
Western Union monopuly. 

In the matter of railway consolidation the 
deal is almost equally momentous and far- 
Feaching in its results. The World says: 

It puts in close alliance a vast ag2recation 
ef railroads extending from New York, Phila- 
@elphia and Baltimore in the east, to Chicago 
and St. Louis in the west, and New Orleans in 
the south. This splendid combination of in- 
terests includes the Pennsylvania railroad 
eompacy, with its 2,241 miles of road: the 

enasylvania company, With its 3,266 miles of 
road; the Baltimore and Obio, with its auxili- 
ary lines comprising about 2,600 miles of road: 
the Richmoad terminal and East Tennessce 
system, with its 3,500 miles of southern roads; 
the Philade!phia and Reading, with its 1,586 
miles of ruad; and the Jersey central and 
branches, having a mileage of 650. This coim- 
bination of railroads, furmed by purchuse, 
alliance or mutual interesLs, Comprises a mile- 
age of about 14,200. 

That is ta Say the new arrangement puts 
under the control of a few men the principa} 
Failways of New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
Sylvania, Ohio, West Virginia, Delaware, 

Tyland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee and Alabama, and gives 
them a strong hold on the railway systems of 
Lllinois, Indiana, Kentacky, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Florida. In other words, in a mat- 
ter of vital necessity under modern condi- 
tions of Civilization, a small and unknown 
body of self elected rulers have absolute 
Sway over a territory vastly greater in extent 
and ten times more populous than the original 


. thirteen states of our Union. 
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In several of the states named, portions of 
this combination already absolutely dictate 
the choice of United States senators, and, 
acting together, the combination will, if ex- 
isting conditions are permitted to continue, 
easily contro! the election of senators from 
more than half the states of the Union. 
Some of these senators will call themselves 
republicans and some democrats, but every 
one of them will be a servant of the railway 
power so long as the American people allow 
themselves to be deluded into maintaining an 
idle contest between two parties that repre- 
sent no vital principle, and both of which are 
led by subservient tools of monopoly. 

In the face of such a situation it is idle to 
vex the ears of thinking ,men with twaddle 
about the dangers of enlarging the sphere 
and power of government and the increase 
of an office holding class, not free to vote ac- 
cording to its convictions§ The railway man 
agers of the United States are already a 
part of our goverament. They select sena- 
tors, governors and legislators, and in mat- 
ters far more vital than those at issue be- 
tween the two old parties they absolutely 
control the votes of a vast body of em- 
ploves. They usually take care not to violate 
the supposed freedom of choice of the electors 
by interfering in behaif of one political party 
against the other, but they effectually pre- 
clude any freedom of choice in matters vital 
to their own interests by secing that their 
own candidates are nominated by the dom- 
inant party, and often by both parties in 
each locality. All of the power and patron- 
age of our vast ruilway, system are already 
used in our politics, and used secretly, 
whereas if the system were under govern- 
mental control no greater influence could be 
used, and in that case it must be exercised by 
men conscious of the fact that those over 
them in authority were uitimately responsi- 
ble to the community, and not to a sinall 
body of men, not even kuown by name to 
the majority of the voters. 

Such consolidations as those now under con- 
sideration are not to be regretted by the op- 
ponents of monopoly. They are the final and 
sutficient answer to the worn out pretense 
that competition cas be depended on te guard 
the interests of the public against the incor- 
porated band of highwaymea whe now levy a 
legalized toil on industry and commerce. 
They bring the people face to face with the 
danger of the practical overthrow of fre in- 
stitutions through the transfer of pvlitical 
power to secretly Organized syn icates of 
bankers and millionaires. They demonstrate 
the ineffectiveness of free railway laws and 
other defenses against monopoly, while the 
power to bankrupt any one attempting to use 
such facilities rests in the hands of those rep- 
resented in the New Yerk stock exchange. 
They also show the futility of attempting to 
control the railway system by interstate com- 
merce laws and Pacific railway commissions, 
so long asia small body of men can meet in 
New York and parcel cut among themselves 
the control of nearly haif of the states who 
elect congressmen and senators. 

The question in this country for some years 
has been whether the great monopolies shall 
control the government or whether the gov- 
ernment shall eradicate monopolies. Every 
recent movement has been a step toward an- 
swering that question in favor of the monop- 


olies. and no vote cast for the democratic or. 


the republican parties interposes the slightest 
obstacle to the steady march of monopoly to- 
ward complete dominion over the material 
interests and political power of our people. 
The united labor party alone faces this huge 
and menacing power as young David once 
faced Goliath. It stands alone as the 
patriotic organization that would preserve 
popular government in this land, and it like- 
wise stands alone as the party of true con- 
servatism that opposes a threatening danger 
in time, and by lezal mean@ instead of wait- 
ing for a condition so intolerable, and main- 
tained by a hand so strong, that popular 
violence would become the only hope of 
restoring liberty to a robbed and oppressed 
people, 

The charge is made by those who confess- 
edly look ty anarchy as the necessary pre- 
cursor of social recunstruction that the united 
labor party does not represent the wage 
workers because it refuses to array them 
against all other clusses of our people. The 
sufficient answer to this is that the wage 
workers have aiways had the power to make 
the united labor party what they would, and 
they have wisely chosen to make it an organ- 
ization that can justly claim the full ec-opera- 
tion of all victims of the growing power of 
monopoly. Though the wage earners are the 
chief victims of that power, they are not the 
only ones, and those of their fellow sufferers 
who will first feel the elfect of this new ag- 
grandizement of the power of the railway 
kings can now turn with renewed interest 
and, we hope, with something of gratitude. to 
the platform of the united labor party, which 
proposes the only possible remedy for the 
evils of the present railway system, the only 
possible escape for trade and industry from 
the exactions of the modern robber barons, 
who demand such tribute as their predecessors 
in the sniddle ages did not dare to dream of. 

The Baltimore and Ohio deal cut off the 
commerce of New York from its last’ remain- 
ing hope of escape from the clutch of the 
great railway pool. Fretting and fuming are 
neediess.) The time has come for activn. 
There is but one remedy, and that is offered 
only in the platform of the united labor party, 
which proclaims that the party aims “at the 
abolition of a system which makes such 
beneficent inventions as the railroad and 
the telegraph a means for the oppres- 
sion of the people and the aggrandize- 
ment of an aristocracy of wealth and power,” 
and which declares *‘the true purpose of gov- 
ernment to be the maintenance of that sucred 
right of property which gives to every one 
opportunity to employ his Jabor and security 
that he shall enjov its fruits; to prevent the 
strong from oppressing the weak, the un- 
scrupulous from robbing the honest, and te do 
for the equal benefit of all such things as can 
be better done by organized society than by 
individua)s.” 

What manufacturer or merchant is there 
who is now awaiting with alarm the new 
tightening of the screw portended by this 
latest consolidation of railway power who 
can refuse to stand on that platform? To 
what other party except that of united labor 
ean any victim of the monopoly in trausporta- 
tion look for any remedy whatever? If the 
business men of New York wiil throw away 
idle and childish fears, study the platform of 
the united labor party, and then with all their 
might and means help that party to win suc- 
cess, they will succeed in striking a blow that 
willbring the railway maguates to the ground. 

Wa. T. CROASDALE. 
The People’s Party. 
Albany Press and Knickerbocker. 

Both the leading parties have contributed to 
the dissatisfaction and discontent of the masses 
—the industrials. They have catered to the 
interests of monopolistic capital so persistent- 
ly that the people have become disgusted with 
both of them. Industrial interests have borne 
the burden of onerous taxation at_ the 
hands of both parties so long pnd so 
unjustly that they have, at last, in 
self-defence, risen to hurl from place and 
,0Wer the representatives of class interests. 

f the labor party, which jis, in fact, the 

people’s party, receives the support its in- 
augurators hupe for this fall its next effort 
will be to capture the legislature and con- 

ress, through the medium cf which it will 
effect the reforms the peopie have clamored 
for in vain for years. 


CAUTIOUS CORRIGAN. 


Brooklyn Standard-Union. ‘ 

It is stated on excellent authority that 
Archbishop Corrigan declared his intention 
of resigning if the church auth rities at Rome 
restore the Rev. Dr. McGlynn to his church, 
and there is little doubt that his example 
would have been followed by Vicar-General 
Preston, the ex-Protestant mirister who was 
the main instigator of the attack on the late 
pastor of St. Stephen’s. The Rev. Preston’s 
etter to Joseph O’Donoghue of Tammany hail, 
just prior to the election in New York last 
all, and the circulars which he caused to be 
distributed at the doors of the Catholic 
churches on the Sunday before election left no 
doubt in the public mind as to the political 

sition of the vicar-general. . . . 

rhen the great vote cast for Henry George 
showed that the influence of “the palace” 
was not of much account in New York, the 
archbishop and his viear general set about 
getting other indorsements of their position. 
A petition approving of the archbishop’s ac- 
tion in the McGlynn case was submitted for 
signature to the priests, and a letter was pro- 
cured from Rome condoling with him for the 
trials and tribulations to which he had been 
subjected in the McGlynn matter, and com- 
mending him generally in other respects. 
If the representations which procured that 
letter from Rome were built on the same gen- 
eral principle as the archbishop’s first news- 
paper statement, the document has not the 
ralue it might otherwise possess. As to the 
petition, many of the priests, and among 
them some of the highest standing, refused to 
sign it. The head of one of the great orders 
in the Catholic church called it “the ro!! of 
dishonor,” and said he would submit to be cut 
to pieees rather than consent to such a use of 
his name. 

Gradually a knowledge of the true state of 
affairs reached Rome, and it was seen that 
the archbishop, in his management of the Me- 
Glynn case, had, without any sufficient cause 
except it were a personal one, put a great 
body of American Catholics in a position of 
apparent hostihty to the church. It was a 
very bad blunder. Taken in connection with 
the archbishop’s statement that he would re- 
sigan if Dr. McGlynn were restored to St. 
Stephen’s, which also reached Rome, it was 
seen that the persunal element was at least 
very strong, if it did not predominate the 
trouble. 

Recent developments seem to corfirm that 
view. The Rev. Dr. Curran some time ago 
attended a labor party picnic and introduced 
Dr. McGlynn, who was the pripcipal speaker. 
Dr. Curran was sore ou a few days after- 
ward t. tne archbishop’s “palace,” and di- 


, ected to signan apology to the archbishop 


for having attended the picnic. He did so, 
and the archbishop then made that fact the 
occasion of again unbosoming himself to the 
newspapers. With an indirection that has 
been a marked feature of the conduct of his 
side of the controversy, he selected a Father 
Lavelle, one of the attaches of the “palace,” 
to put his ideas in the form of an inter- 
view. The Rev. Lavelle, speaking for the 
archbishop, cannot suppress the personal pride 
and triumph of the latter at the result of his 
summons to Dr. MceGlynn’s friend. Dr. Cur- 
ran, says the Rev. Lavelle, called at the pal- 
ace, and by signing an apology made the 
amende honorable to the archbishop. He was 
not required, be it observed, to express sor- 
rew for having publicly associated with and 
indorsed views he!d, as alleged, in cpposition 
to the church, by an excommunicated priest, 
but only to make the amende honorable to the 
archbishop. According to the Rev. Lavelle, 
those who aid or abet Dr. McGlynn—that is to 
go to his meetings and applaud the system of 
Jand taxation he teaches—also incur excom- 
munication. 

Now, as Dr. Curran, after being punished 
for going toone of these meetings, went to 
another, at Which he presided as the repre- 
sentative of Henry George, it foliows that he 
“incurred excommunication.” The Rev. La- 
velle admits as much, but says that as the 
Rev. Doctor made the amende honorable to 
the arehbishop it is all right. Perhaps the 
Rev. Lavelle reasons that as the archbishop 
has condemned the land taxation theories of 
Henry George and the church has not, 
although in defiance of facts he says it has, 
it is not necessary that the church should be 
taken into consideration at all, but ouly that 
the amende honorable be made to the arch- 
bishop. 

In ussuming churehly prerogatives not 
properly belonging to him, however, as his 
statement through the Rev. Lavelle seems to 
indicate that he hus, there is danger that he 
Will not have the support of Rome; and if he 
maintains his positivn in the spirit of insubor- 
dination evinced when he said he would re- 
signif Dr. McGlynn were restored, he may 
get into serious difficulties. The Rev. Dr. 
Richard L. Burtsell, pastor of the Roman 
Catholic Church of the Epiphany, New York, 
who is conceded a theolugian of much higher 
standing in the church than Archbishop 
Corrigan, has written a series of ar- 
ticles, recently published in a Cath- 
olic_ paper, in which the outgiving of 
the Rev. Lavelle on the question of excom- 
munication is in effect pronounced to be rank 
nonsense. Itis true that the purpose of the 
Rev. Lavelle may have been merely to 
frighten away a class of voters from the la- 
bor party, but the fact that he has, in duing 
so, placed his principal, who is more than sus. 
pected of being strongly influenced by per- 
sonal feeling, in direct opposition to the 
teachings of the church authorities at Rome, 
as interpreted by the Rev. Dr. Burtsell, goes 
to show tbat the Corrigan-McGlynn contro- 
versy has dwindled to the proportions of a 
personal quarrel, and may result in very un- 
pleasant consequences to the archbishop. 


To All Classes Save Monopolists, 
Providence People. 


For the first time in the history of this 
conntry a political party, having a distinet- 
ively labor origin, promises to assume national 
proportions. 

Socialism, greenbackism, grangerism, and 
other simitar isms failed to gain the popular 
ear. They were tentative, mere proofs of the 
existence of great evils rather than practical 
efforts at their solution. They were an at- 
tempt to lop off the branches of the upas tree, 
and not to strike at the roots. The American 
people refuse to give their attention to ex- 
pedients, Just asin the case of slavery they 
paid little heed to those who aimed at coloniz- 
ing the blacks. 

The Henry George varty, however, aims a 
blow at Lhe root of modern evils. Free trade, 
free land, the assumptiun of monopolies by 
the government in the interest of the peuple 
—all to be provided for by the simple expe- 
dient of abolishing all taxes but one, and lay- 
ing that upon land. 

For the first time, therefore, the old parties 
have something tu fear from a labor party. 
And yet, though its first foothold is gained 
among the wage-werkers, its power lies in the 
fact that, when its priuciples aud their effects 
are understood, it will ne longer be limited to 
a class, but will win the approval and support 
of all classes which are not sellishly monop- 
olistic, 

The Leeches that Suck the Life Blood of 


the “New South.” 
Birmingham, Ala., Sentinel. 


It isa proverbial saying that most men and 


women can bear adversity as well as they 


can prosperity, and this sayihe applies to 
cities and towns as well as to individuals. 

Birmmngham is giddy and excited if not 
drunk with a new issue of prosperity, and 
nowhere does this crop out to the injury of 
the city more than in the unbounded greed of 
landlords. Frei reasonable to unreasonable 
and then extortionate has been their pro- 
gramme, and now the last dollar is about to 
break the camel’s back. 

Business men have borne the burden until 
remunerative profits have entirely disap- 
peared. Storerooms once renting for $900 or 
$1,000 u vear have been advanced to $3,000 
and $3,500 without any compensating advan- 
tages. Signs can now be read on svme of the 
principal streets as follows: “High rents 
force us to quit business,” “Compelled to re- 
tire from business from the extravagant price 
of rents.” 

Buildings in course of erection have 
no applicants, Many strangers in search 
of locations for business have been 
driven from the city by the extrav- 
agant demands of landlords. Mechanical 
associations are retreating to surrounding 
villages to avoid the exactions of house rents. 


1987. 


Birmingham is no exception to cities under 
like influences. This has been the modus op- 
erandi to destroy the business lives and prop- 
erty values of many cities throughout the 
south and west. Asa proof, we know of one 
city where Jand which would once readily 
sell at $1.000 per acre outside city limits is 
now begging a purchaser at $200. We know 
of another city with more railroads than Bir- 
mingham and several! public institutions whose 
inhabitants have fallen off 23,000 in eighteen 
months and property depreciated fully fifty 
cents on the dollar. 


It Reads Like a Fable, buat it’s a Mighty 
Solemn Fact. 
Ohio Valley Budget. 


Some two hundred years ago a profligate 
king of a country called England gave a 
large tract of land, which did not belong to 
him, to a number of men who were going to 
cross the oceun to settie on that land. Kings 
in those days seemed to have ideas as mag- 
nificent as the Pacitic railroad land grabbers 
or the cattle king of Texas who coolly ap- 
propriated 3,000,000 acres of school land, and 
they gave away whole states. 

After one of these men, named William 
Penn, the great state of Pennsylvania (which 
he owned) was numed. Mr. Penn was not a 
bad man and bas the reputation of being ex- 
ceptionally honest, becauseafter the said king 
of England had given him this land and it 
was his by as holy a title as man could pos- 
sess, yet he purchased it again from some in- 
terloping Indians who had settled upon it un- 
known to the English king. William Penn 
bought the land for sume cloth, trinkets, etc., 
and made a treaty with the Indians under an 
ouk tree which became historic for that rea- 
son. 

The land was resold to settlers for about ten 
cents an acre. Among others, one Joseph 
Turner purchased a iarge tract, and Mr. Tur- 
ner sold in bis turn toa William Allen. Mr. 
Allen disposed of 200 acres to one Peter Grubb 
in 1737 for £135, or abuut S775. 

This 300 acres of land purchased for $2.50 
per acre contained a number of ore hills 
Whose value at that time was not fully ap- 
preciated. Buta young Englishman, named 
Robert Coleman, who had worked in ore 
mines, came to this country and entered in 
the employ of Peter Grubb. He cbtained 
contracts from the Continental congress tu 
furnish sume arguineuts culled cannon balls 
for the American army, and thereupon began 
to develop the hills. He was in the beginning 
only an employe of Mr. Grubb’s, but before 
the close of the last century be had acquired 
the ownership of tive-sixths of the estate. 

This estate must have grown, for from 300 
acres it hus increased tu 25,000 acres, and 
there are over 1,000 tenants upon it. It is 
thirty-four miles from one end of the property 
to the other end. ; 

It contains great hills of ore, which lie 
above the surface and extend deep down into 
the bowels of the earth. Mr. Coleman didu’t 
put them there, neither did his father before 
him. Mr. Penn didu’t know anything about 
them, and it is doubtful whether the king of 
England, although claiming divine rivht, ever 
heard of these ore hills hidden away in the 
Jand he had never seen. 

But all the same they belong to Mr. Cole- 
man, because of all these real estate opera- 
tious already recounted! 

Itissaid that a mining expert calculated 
that the iron ore contained in these ore hills 
and veins would equal the national debt of 
the United States in value. In other words, 
the Coleman estate has a legal franchise in its 
possession which will give it the power to 
claim, in course of time, nearly two biliton 
dollars from ore consuiners. A writer re- 
cently said, in commenting on this estate: 
“If a thousand furnaces were to blaze a thou- 
sand years, these hills, which have made mil- 
lionaires of seores of families, would stand in 
their inexhaustible greatness to enrich thou- 
sands more.” 

Will any one pretend that the labor of the 
original owners made this land valuable? Was 
the labor expended in proportion ty the enor- 
mous wealth garnered tbere in ages past by 
nature? Was it not society with its urgent 
needs which gave a value to these lands? 

“Labor creates all weaith,” so political 
economy tells us. But here we have the cal- 
culation of a mining expert that the value of 
the ore beds, converted inte iron, would be as 
great as the national debt. 

“Yes,” some one will reply, “but won’t it 
take labor to dig it and convert 1b into iron? 

So it will, but it won’t be the labor of the 
owner. Since 1757 the 300 acres containing 
the ore hills have increased to 25,000 acres 
and 1,000 tenants, who rejoiced greatly when 
ason and heir was born to the present man- 
aver of the estate. 

Sv you see whatever bargain is made with 
the labor to dv the digging and converting it 
seems to have @ tendeucy, judging from the 
past, to enable the estate tou absorb more 
acres aud to vastly increase the riches of :the 
laud owner. We hupe that its labur receives 
sufficient to maintain itself in cemfort, but 
know that the tendency is for wages to 
gravitate to a sum fut at all in proportion to 
the value of Its services, 

These are facts and should have due weight 
with every thinking man. What is the use of 
shutung one’s eyes and erving out, “Sucial- 
ism, anarchistn, communism, Georyeism~!? 

Let us think and inquire, and if the system 
is right it will become so clearly evident that 
no man will dispute its Justice. If it is wrong 
no bugaboo ery will scare off the conclusion 
that proper means must be taken to make it 
right. What those measures are no one ean 
tell, but the more clearly we understand the 
subject the more practicable will be the rem- 
edy suggesting itself. 


Atkinson and the Pig. 
Boston Globe. - 


Edward Atkinson loves figures, and has a 
sublime faith that they cannot lie. When Mr. 
Atkinson wishes to prove anything he sits 
down with a pencil, a ruler and some paper, 
makes a lot of figures and some heavy black 
lines, some long and some short, and presto! 
the thing is proved. lt doesn’t matter bow 
absurd the cunclusion may be, if only he ar- 
rives atit by a path bristling with statistics, 
Mr. Atkinson announces his conclusion as if 
there were no earthly doubt about it, and evi- 
dently sincerely believes it huusel f. 

One of the worst things about these statis- 
tics is that the long rows of figures, with the 
short lines and the long lines, and the com- 
plicated diagrams, look so appallingly dry 
that very few people bave the patience to 
wade through them at all. So it happens that 
Mr. Atkinson's conclusions are often aceepted 
on trust. For it does seem as if such amass 
of figures ought to prove almost anything. 

But we hope our readers will not always 
throw the Atkinsonian statistics aside just be- 
cause they look so dry. We assure them that 
there is much genuine humor concealed be- 
bind the long suins. 

Mr. Atkinson bas for several years been 
trying to convince the American people that 
the workiugmen have no ground for. eom- 
plaint; that strikes are unprovoked, and such 
organizations as the knichis ef labor and the 
labor unions are useless end foolish.  “L have 
nothing to eat,” says the laborer, who is out 
ef work. “Live more economically then,” 
says Mr. Atkinson. 

In the August number of the Century Maqa- 
zine Mr. Atkinson has one of his articles, tig- 
ures, tables, lines and ail. In this article he 
traces poverty to its cause, and arrives ata 
far more startling conclusion than Henry 
George ever dreamed of. Mr. Atkinson proves 
in black and white that labor’s troubles are 
caused by pork. 

There are in corn, among other nourishing 
elements, large propertions of protein and 
starch. Now it takes 1,000 pounds of corn, 
fed to the hogs, to make 200 pounds of pork. 
“In this conversion,” says Mr. Atkinson, 
“nearly all the starch and all the protein are 
wasted.” And but for this waste the working 
people could pay their rents: All they need 
to do is to eat ali corn and no hog. 

Evidently, then, the hogs are the chief 
cause of labor’s troubles. The socialists, who 
say it is competition, are all wrone. The 
anarchists, who say it isthe liw, are wrong. 
Henry George, who says it is the lund owner- 
ship, is wrong. The prohibitionists, who say it 
is intemperance, are wrony. The free traders, 
who say it is the high tariff, are wrong. At- 
kinson alone is right. It is the pig. 

Down with the pig, then! Let us extermin- 
ate this cheater of iabor, this defrauder of 
the landlord, this reckless prodigal of starch 
and protein, this menace to our national pros- 


-perity. We call upon the government to 
offer head money for the pig. He must go. 
He is not here, as in Ireland, “the gintleman 
that pays the rent.” He merely wastes our 
starch and protein, causing poverty and 
strikes, and playing the very mischief with 
things generally. Give us starch and protein 
or give us death! 

Was ever such foolishness put soberly be- 
fore an intelligent people? Can it be that Mr. 
Atkinson is intentionally humorous? : 

If not, will he kindly tell us what part in 
the production of poverty is taken by the 
hogs with two legs? 


Chattel Slavery and Wage Slavery Come 
pared. 


Toronto Labor Reformer. 


There is another disadvantage which the 
modern slaveholder has to sulfer. They can’t 
take the young slaves into the market and 
sell them, and thus they can’t engage profit- 
ably in the stuck raising business as the old 
kind of slaveholders did. Still it is about as 
broad as it is long, for, if they can’t sell ata 
profit, when they want to get a slave they 
don’t have to buy. He comes to them and 
begs them for God’s sake to take him. 

On the whule, I don’t see that the wae 
slaves have much room to brag. I see agood 
deal of wonder expressed in some quarters 
because the negroes in the suuth are joining 
the Knights of Labor in such numbers. ‘I don’t 
see the cause for wonder. They were once 
chattel slaves and when they got their free- 
dom they naturally expected it would mean a 
bettering of their condition, but experience 
has shown them that the whole thing bas 
been a good deal of a hoatlow mockery. 
They’ve got to work, if anything, harder than 
before; their food is no better and: their 
clothes rather worse; if they get: sick, why, 
that’s their outlook: they are no longer as 
valuable as a horse or a cow. I don’t wonder 
that they think that either freedum is a big 
humbug or else that they haven't got the real 
article. . 

Oh, but I fancy I hear some of cur society 
saviors say: Listen to the demagogue. He's 
trying to make the working classes discon- 
tented. He dwellson all the real and fancied 
resemblance between chattel slavery and the 
wage system, but he don’t tell of. the great 
adifYerences. Why don’t he admit that. under 
the present svstem children are not sold away 
from their mothers as they were in slavery?! 

Not so fast, friend, I-haven’t spoken of this 
dilference principally because there ismt any 
such difference. Children are separated from 
their mothers under the present. system. 
Where do you suppuse the ship loads of chil- 
dren that Dr. Barnardo, Miss Rye, Miss Mac- 
pherson and others bring out here core 
from! True enough, they are mostly 
gathered in from the slurs and 
purlieus of English eities, but Til 
Det a match they all had muthers. Oh, but 
their mothers parted with them willingly, did 
they? Well, Pve yet to bear of a nero wo- 
man reduced by slavery to such abject misery 
and degradation that she was vlad to get: rid 
of her children. 


$1,000 ai Year, 


ness? 

How much of. it Is left at the endjof the year? 

Did you say “Nothing?” 

Let me tell you how toimprove matters. Determine 
that vou will not spend it all; that vou will cut off some 
expense or some luxury or some little extravagance, So 
that a portion of vour income cun be spared. Then go 
to an agent of the BERKSHIRE LIFE INSC RANCE 
COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS (one of the oldest 
and strongest companies inthe United States) and get 
a FIVE YEAR DIVIDEND POLICY for 35,000, and pay 
the premiunis regularity. At the end-of hfteen, twenty 
or twenty-five years you can draw from the company 
the amount of the policy and the dividends upon atin 


Do you make thatamount “clear” out of your busi- 


ail probably six, sevea or eight thouszad‘ dollars—anc it. 


will be so much saved. GET IT TO-DAY. 


fifteen, twenty or twenty-five rears. are up, Your. wile 


You may. 
not be insurable to-morrow. Should you die. before the 


or your children will receive the 95,000 at your ‘death, 
as Well as the dividends, which bave-been declared 


every tive years.” Apply to 
GEORGE W. ENGLISH, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey, | 
%1 Broadway, New York City. 


4 


tions and others wishing to canvass for sub- 


scribers to this paper on a liberal commission are 


invited to send their names and ‘addresses to the 
publishers of THE STANDARD, 25 Ann street, New 
York. 
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FEYWILIGHT CLUB TRACTS. 
QUESTIONS oF THE DAY. 


Edited by 
CHARLES F.. WINGATE. 


Rev. Dr. Rylauce, Henry George, James Redpath, James 
Parton, Louis F. Post, Atty. Al Levy, David’ Al Wells, 
Thos. G. Shearman, Prof. A. T. Hadier, John Swinton, 
Rev. Edward Everett: Hale, Grabwin McAdam. Capt. 
Jolin Codman, T..V. Powderly, El VoSmatley, Edward 
Atkinson, Kossiter Johnson, Prof. David) Bo King, Hon. 
Stewart L. Woodford, EW. Chamberktin, Co No Bovee, 
Col. Ettiot F. Sheppard. 8. 8.° Packard, Dunn Piatt, W. 
A. Crotfut and many others, ; : HS 


PRICE, TWENTY CENTS. 


JOHN W. LOVELL & CO., 
14 Vesey street, New York. 


Can be or.lered from any newsdealer. 
OF BOULANGER’S GRAND 


Fusic s ; 
A Murch, sent to any address, We. C. A. ABBOTT, 
44 cayard street, New York. Agents wanted. 


*“Qoccartu AROON,” 


the new song written to 
DR. M’GLYNN 


and sung with the greatest success by Miss Munier at 
the Academy of Music can be had at Pond’s, Dittson's 
and Harns’, Broadway and Twelfth street, and music 


and stationery stores generally, 


R.WaLYNN, REV. PENTECOST AND 
HENKY GEORGE. Three Cabinet Photos, post 
tree, for Weents. SLUNEY-ULRICH, 15 First avenue, 
New York. 


\ EMBERS OF LABOR ORGANIZA- 


A collection of pithy, practical and ‘pointed papers. by 


RW. McQLYNN. HENRY GEORGE, POW- 


J VDERLY; 3 entbeuct photus, We; $2.75 per. 100 
McGILL, 34 Henry st., New York. 


pet OUT. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE GEORGE-HEWITT 
CAMPAIGN, 
By Louis F. Post aud Fred. C. Leubuscher, 
l vol, paper covers. Price, Dleents, 
Address HENRY GEURGE-& CO., » 
25 Ann street, New York. 


ee DEMOCKAT. 
A RADICAL REVIEW MONTHLY. 

The Democrat advocates Land Resumption and those 
ple a free pesple. {tasks “compensation” not for thus 
who have benetited by unjust degisiution, but fur those 
who have suffered thereby. > : ms 
to any address in the United States ur Cunadac 

Audress 5 New ridge Street, Loudon, E. C. 
MNYaX REFUR MER, 
The first paper published in America devoted tothe 


a@ivocacy of the principles of “Progress and Poverty.” 


Poverty,” ziven free, UY cents: with “Progress und Pov- 
erty” and “Social Protlems,” 74 cents. ; 
M. BATTLE, $ Spruce street, 
? ~ New York 
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INVESTMENT-SEEKERS. - 


Valley should subseribe to the 


NEW MEXICO CO-OPERATIVE COLONY AS- 
SOCIATION. 


Information furnished by addressing the Secretary, 
Post Office box 214, vik ge abe 


PUEBLO, COLORADO, 


reforms which are necessary to made: the English peo 
ake a A aac I 


Subscription, one year, with a copy of “Progress and. 


Parties desiring farm lands or vineyards in Rio Grande. 
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PROTECTION OR FREE TRADE? 


tint 


AN EXAMINATION, OF THE “TARIFF QUESTION 
WITH ESPECIAL REGARD TO THE 
INTERESTS. OF LABOR. 


———w 


By HENRY GEORGE 


- One Volume, Paper Covers. 


PRICE, THIRTY-FIVE CENTS. 
Now in press andtready for delivery,September m 


When this book was originally published, in May, 1938, 
it seemed to me that. the tariff would be the first of the 
economic questions to come inte political. issue in the 
United States, and I locked to it.asa means by which 
the undertying. land question would be brought inte 
general discussion. 

But events then unforeseen are bringing the land 

question into the ‘discussions. of “practical politics” 
With greaterranidity than fT expected, and it now seems 
likely that it will be:an awakening as to the larger 
question that will lead the masses of our people to cone 
sider.-the smatler, 
. This gratitying change, however, instead of lessening 
the interest and: usefulness. of this. book, gives to the 
mitters. of which: it) treats so much’ more immediate 
and practical importance as to call. for the publication 
‘of a popular edition. It-has. already done much, and is 
I trust destined to do more, not only te place the tariff 
question in its. true light, but to clear away confusions 
or thought that obscure the! full scope and beauty of 
the simple measure, which securing equality with re 
gard: to natural, opportunities, will emancipate Jabor 
and give free play to productive forces. 

, HENRY GEORGE, 
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The Land Question, Paper.c...cccceccccocesceccecccee 10 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt 
of price. : 
HENHY GEORGE & CO., 25 Ann street, New York, 
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HE LAND AND LABOR LIBRARY. 


We are now publshing under the title of “The 
Land and Labor Livrurv”.a series of short tracts on Vue 
“rious phases of the social problem. These pamphlets 
contain facts, figures and arguments expressed in con 
cise, vigorous lansuage easily understood. Asa means 
of propaganda we recommenc them to-all who desire te 
help on the movement for social reform. Those whe 
wish to have these tracts. placed. where they will do good 


. but who are-unable personally to attend to their dis 


tribution, can remit the. price to. us, as we have every 
facility for sending them where they are needed and 
will be read. 

The following have already appeared: 

No. 1. “First Principles.” By Henry George. 4pages, 

No. 2. “Land and Taxation.” A conversation betweem, 


|. David Dudiey Field und Henry George. 4 pages, 


No.3. “The Right to the Use of the Earth.” By Herm 


bert Spencer. 4 pages. 


Newark, N. J. 


_ No. 4. “A Christian Minister on the Remedy for Pov- 
erty.” Ao sermon by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost of 
2 pages, i. 
No. 5. “A Sum in Proportion.” By T, L. McCready. 3 
pages. re ee 
No.6. “The Settler’s: Nightmare.” By Louis F. Post. 
4- pages. or Bits: 

No. 7. “New, York's Docks. The True Mode of Raimng 


_ Revenue.” By. J. W. Sullivan. 4 pages. 


“By David Rorty. : 


No. & “Unemployed. Labor.” By Henry George. 4 
pages. eee 
No. 9. Voices. for. Reform.” 2. pages. 
Nol 10, “4 Mysterious Disappearance.” By Lewis 
Freelind. 6 pages.) | 7 ‘s 
No. il. “How to. Increase, Profits.” By A. J. Steers. 
“The American Farmer.” 


2 pages. 
By Henry 
George.” 4: pages. 


No. 1% 

No. 13. “Sailors’ Snug Harbor and the Randall Farm.* 
By. W. T. Crousdale. 12 pages, 

No. 4. “The Collegiate Church and the Shoemaker’s 
Fie By W. T. Croasdale.. 12 pages. 

No 15. “Only-a Dream.” By Abner C. Thomas, ¢ 
pages, - 

No. 16. “The Anti-Poverty Society.” Dr. MeGlynn's 
address atthe first meeting. 8 pages. 

‘No.1T,. “The Cross, of the New Crusade.” A poem, 
Now I. 


2 pages. 
“It is the Law of Christ.” By Rey. &. H 
Spencer of Henry, Ul. "4: pages. 

No, 19,. “My Landlord. By John Jones... 4 pages. 

No. 00. (**Thou. Shalt Not Steal.” An address 
Henry. George befure. the Anti-Poverty Soclety. 
puges. . 

No.2. “Christianity and Poverty.” An address by 
Father Huntington before the .Anti-poverty society. 
4 .pures. gees 

No, 22, Poverty and: Christianity.” An address by 


Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost: before the: Anti-poverty se: 


ciety. § pages.* 

No. 3. “The Single Tax.” By Thomas G. Shearmas, 
8 pages. — : 
_ No. 24. “Hymns of the New.Crusade”"—No. 1. 4 pages. 

No. 3, “Hymns of the New Crusade"—No. 2 4 pages, 

No. % “Religion vs. Robbery.” Address by Rev. Drm 
McGlynn before the New York. Anti-pcverty soclety, 
June 12, 1887. § pages. 

No. 2, ‘Back to the Land.”. Bishop. Nulty’s letter 
4g the clergy aod latty of bis diocese. 16 pages. Price, 

cents. : 

No. 2. ‘Anti-Slavery and “Anti-Poverty.” An ade 
dress by the Rev. Hugh O. Pentecost. before the New 
York Anti-Poverty Suciery, June 19. 3. pages. 

No. 29. “Tenement House Morality.” Rev. J. O.&, 
Huntington in the Forum. 4 pages. 

No.@. “The Case Plainly Stateu’ A speech by HL 
F.. Ring before the Kniguts of Labour at. Houston, Texas, 
8 paves. 

No. 31. 


“Questions and) Answers.” © Questions b 


Rev. Howard Henderson of the Sixty-first street M. 


church of New York; with answers by Henry George, 
2 pugere * 

“Objections. to the Land Tax.” By Thomas 
G. Shearman. 4 pages. é 


No, 32 

To enable readers to select the tracts bes€ suited for 
‘use in their nelehborhumis 2 single Mull set of the Land 
and Labor library —one copy of each tract—will be sent 
to any address. for cents... 


Prices, free by mati: 3-page tracts—-50 coples, 10 cents; 
100: copies, 15 cents; : Tu) copies, $1; 5,000 coples, $1.3. 

Four-yrage: tracts—%5° coptes, 10 cents; 100 coples, ® 
cents; Lk copies, 82; 5,000 copies, $3.50. 

‘Six-page tracts—2 copies, 15 cunts; 100 coples, 3 centag 
1,003 copies, $3: 5,t00 copies, S175. 

Eight-paze tracts—% copies, 2) cents; 100 copies 50 
cents; Tu copies, $4; 5,60 copies, S17 

Ten-page tracts—S copies, 30 cents; 100 copies, 


“cents; 10K cupies, $6; 5,00) copies, $5.50, 


For one dollar the bemocrat is supphed fer i3 months : 


“ceipt of the price, 25 cents. 


Other nuntbers ia-preparation. 


Address HENRY. GEORGE, 
3 Ann st., New York City, 


HES®¥ GEORGE’S SOLUTION | 
. OF. THE LABOR -PROBLEM. 
WHY I: PREACHED ON If 
AUCGH 0. PENTECOST, 


Minister to the. Beeville. Avenue Congre tongs: 
: Church ip Newark, Ne J. as ms 


. Asixteen-page pamphlet. Price 5 centa. 


- Sent by maiin receipt of price. Address as above, 


Qerses OF THE NEW CRUSADE, 
The Anti-poverty society has issued a song book 
< entitied, 


ANTi-POVERTY SOUNDS, 


containing the words and music of seven stirring 
aunes, Os Suny by the 

CONCORDIA CHORUS 

at the various meeiings in New York end vicinity. The. 

book is of a convenient size, well printed, and. has. 

Strong puper cover. Every Anti-povertyite or member 

oF tc Jand and kebor.club should du.whut he can to dige 

tribute these songs and organize choruses to sing: them, 

In Lhe coming campaign. : 
The book will be sent: prepaid to any address. on re 

Address , ; 

HENRY GEORGE & Co., 

2 Ann street. New York City, 
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JEROME B. HOWARD, Editor, 
“A 24 page montbly. 


Benn .¥itman Systenr -of Phonugraphy. $1.50 


annum.. Specimen copy free. The Phono, hic Ine. 
“stitute, Cincinnati, QO.» BTap. ‘ae 
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“3gnorance) of your jaud theory, am convinced 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

We are receiving 2 great many letters like 
the fellowing, which comes from an emplvye 
of a large New York corporation: 

Please direct me iow to be of any service 
@o the uaited labur party until the close of 
the campaign. Icon and am willing to give 
without compensation my spure time to the 
cause. Between 10 a m. and baif-past 2 
p.m. Tam emploved. The balance of the 
day Tam at the command of the party if thev 
ean use me. No work can be too severe or too 
humble, for my whole heart is with the move- 
Ment. 

There is pleniy of work for every man, 
end would be were the workers multiplied a 
bunudred foid. 

The task before us is to gain a sufficient 
pumber cf votes to elect the ticket of the 
wnited labor party at the coming election in 
New Vork state. Whatever will assist to 
that end is good andefficiéut work, aud what- 
ever work to thet end ainancan best do, is 


the work be ougizt to do. 


Our friend whose letter we quote serves a 
eorporaticn in whose employ are hundreds cf 
woters. The majority of them will unques- 
tionably give their votes to the united labor 
party if they understand the platform and 
principles of that party and the wonderful 
results that will follow its success. Hus he 
made sure that these men do understand! 
Can ke cuarantee that their votes will be cast 
for emancipation! If sot, his task lies ready 
tehishand. Let him talk, distribute tracts, 
bring men to meetings, be instant in season 
and out of season, make bhunself a center of 
discussion, if needs be a target for the oppo- 
Sition and scorn cof the enemy. Te will tind 
men ready encugh to listen te him; and many 
@ one who becins by sneering will end by 
joining bands with him. 


1s our friend a member of the party organi- j 


vation in his assembly district and punctual 
in bis attendance? There is work for him 
there, plenty of it, and it will increase as the 
weeks ro! on. 

Has he contributed his mite to aid in the 
eonversion of voters in other parts of the 
statel Has he no friends outside the city 
whese balicts can be tried for? A single car 
fare a day from now to Nov. 8 would enable 
diim te send THE Stanparp for the campzign 
to eight voters; and eight votes may turn the 
Seale in some election district. 

These are some o: the things our friend can 
Go to Lelp along the cause. Andif he wants 
more work, we have no doubt the committce 
at room 25 Ceoper anion can find plenty for 
him to de. ; 


Lonpox, England.—As a brother journalist, 
knowiay somethuic froin persunal experience 
of the Tnited States as well as of Great 
Britain, le. me give vou my candid opinion of 
TRE Stanvanp. It is, 2s L observe, my friend 
Mr. Richurd MeGce of Glasgow wrote you 
some time aco, a most ‘‘demoralizing paper” 
for busy men who have their livelihoods to 
male. When you take itup it is next to im- 
pessible to lav in down until you have gone 
Tight through it, and for a somewhat slow 
reader like mysoif, this is a very serious mat- 
ter. There is ucthing that cun be skipped, 
and the style is no fess admirable than the 
mnatter. Thad often dreamed of such a paper, 
but never expected to see it on this side of 
Jordan. fue Stanpagp has far more inter- 
est for the mest reflective minds here than 
eny paper published in London. It is of uni- 
wersal human interest, overleaping every bar- 
rier of distance and chime. It is the only 
troty Christian paper with which I am ac- 
quainted. Jt demonstrates that religion it- 
self, ike the Sabbath day, was made for man, 
aud not man for religien. The prospect of 
achieving at one biow, not merely ihe great- 
esigisocial, but the greatest spiritual revo- 
Jutien the warld hasever seen, may weil in- 
Spire you and such neble coudjutors as Dr. 


MeGiyun and Mr. Pentecost with a faith cxp-_ 


abie of removing moumuius. God specd you 
ali in yeur beneticert undertaking. She Anti- 


poverty society is. at this moment the sacred 


and, as Tu: STaxpary is the criflamme, of 
the human race. ee of 8 

The catholicity of Tae Staxparp is a fea- 
ture which you ought notto overlook in the 
eiforts that ere wade to prumoie its circula- 
Hen. We cannot produce such a journal here 
in Great Britain, bat we cau readily provide 
you with thousands of readers if only THE 
STaNMaRNny could cuce be brought directly 
uuder their not:ce and efficient steps tuken to 
seeure its distributicn. In Londor, Bristal, 
Birmingham, Manchester, Sheffield, Norwich, 
Hull, Liverpoui, seweustle-cn-Tyue, Edin- 
bargh, Glasgow, Dundee, Aberdeen, Dublin, 
Belfast, Cork aud otner important towns 
there ere many radicu! clubs and numerous 
individuals whe wou!d be only too clad of an 
Oppertuuity to enroll themselves as members 
of the Anti-poverty society and to subseribe 
tothe orgae of the new crusade. By the 
way, does it not appear time that the Anti- 
poverty seciety should be uadertaking some 
missiowary work t2 purtidus tnfidelium? 
Cannot youspare usa mouth or two of Dr. 
Mec@iynn new that he Hus been excommuni- 
cated? I wilt guarantee that he will not be 
excommunicated by the ‘amasses” of England 
and Scotland, whatever the “classes” nay 
do. Inevery radical center his vame is ai- 
ready a household word, and nothing but his 
presence is required to evoke unbounded en- 
thusiasm. The Engtish aud Americans are 
indeed twe nations, but they are only one 
people, and Itrust the time is mot se far dis- 
tant when they will be again a single com- 
gnonwealth.  Quiy we must come to you, you 


wannot ceme to us. 


J. Morrison Davipsoy. 

This letter is worth reading, not because it 
pays a complinicut to Tar Staxparp—though 
at fs pleasant and encouraging to hear our 
efforts spoken of in such terms—tut because 
it drives home the truth that the cause we are 
Gghting for has nothing local or petty about 
it. It is not ihe cause cf the people of a sin- 

je State, oB a single nution, or a singie race. 
itis the cause of all humanity, and being so, 
it is the cause of God hituself. This, friends, 
as something thut you should rot, must not, 
forget. The campaign in New York this fall 


bsapolitical compaiza only in namie; in essence 


gud imvery truth it is a battle for tie right 
e2gainst Ue puwers of evil that too long huve 
dominated the world. Every vote cast for 
the usited labor party Js a vote against crime, 
Sgainst unnecessary sulfering, acuinst uced- 
Jess deatb—in a word, against the diabolism 
of poverty. Every doliar contributed to the 
funds of the cumpuign is a dollar given to the 
«cause of Christ. We reed help to fight this 
battle, friends. We need money to enable us 
to held up tbe lamp of truth before the eyes 
of every New York voter vwhu uow sits in 
darkness. You cava help usif you will Will 
You do it as voucan? Look at the figures of 
the recruiting fund, and think how inadequate 


. that fond is for the work it hasto do. Give 
“what you can. Giveull youcan. And give 


@tonce, while Lie urgent need js on us. 


Here is what a business man of Philadel- 
“plia wrkes: : 

Tohove just. finished reading your book 
ae ewe ee 5 | oe 
“The Land Question,” handed me by 2 f riend: 
bitter opponent (through 


atas but right and just in ail respects, and 
only regret thatthe press misrepresents you 
suid yeur lbeory; alsu that the peuple have 
bet tie onportanity of understanding you 
better, dshol avail myself of the first chance 
i have and read vour other works, and spread 
the glorious truth, as I found it to the best of 
my ubility. Accept my thanks for the pleas- 
ure your book bas given me. W. E.R. 
W. E. B.’s experience has been that of 
thousands of other people. Men go about 
assaiing the doctrme of the Single tax, tulk- 
ing about its wicked interference with the 


“sacred rights of property,” denouncing all. 


who adhere to it as foolish theorists, or 
worse, unlit some fine day they happen to 
hear or read what the single tax doctrine 


Seally is—that it proposes to take from n0 
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man anything that belongs to him, but only 
to make him pay over to the community 
what belongs to them—that so far 
from increasing the weight of taxation 
it proposes to lighten it immeasurably; and 
then it is almost amusing to hear them ex- 
claim: “What! is that all? That simple thing? 
Why, of course I agree to that! A man 
would be a fool to dispute it.” 

So it is, good friends. The truth we are ad- 
voecating, that the same God who made 
heaven for the habitation and use of men 
when they get there, made this earth for the 
balitaticn and use of men while they live ia 
it, needs only to be seen to be admitted. In 
fact, nubody denies it, because nubody can 
deny it, any more than he can deny that two 
ard two mike four. The very men who are 
most earnest in their opposition to us don’t 
deny it. They deny something else. They in- 
Vent or pick up some foolish idea, like that of 
Gividing the laud up into little pieces and giv- 
ing everybody a slice, or that of taking 
away property from people who have it, and 
dividing it up among those who haven't any; 
and they cail that foolish idea the gospel of 
the Anti-puverty society and knock it into 
snlithercenus with immense exultation; but not 
one of them ever thinks of disputing that all 
men are equal children of one heavenly 
Father, or that God made the earth for the 
use of the men living in it, or that to deprive 
aman of his share of God's giftsis a robbery, 
no matter whether the thing stolen be his 
share of salvation hereafter or of life here 
on eurth. 

Just listen, for example, to this clergyman 
from Tennessee: 

PaRnsSONAGE, PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
BLOUNTVILLE, SULLIVAN Co., TENN., 
August 30, 1887. j 

I must again beg you to discontinue my 
copy of The Stanpanp for the present. 

Che paver is so well put up—I speak as an 
old editcr—that I read it if it comes, and it is 


just a waste of time for me to do sv. 

Tam now master of your theory. It is 
destructive, annihilating, more so than the 
worse kitd of communism. 

fo place the taxes indispensably necessary 
upon “lund” would be a great biessing, would 
discourage land speculation, would throw 
epen to use great bodies of land and would 
relieve labor and wealth of taxes that tend 
to cripple them. 

But to confiscate rent is to destroy the 
value of land, and thus tu destroy iis useful- 
ness, to Waste hature, to corrupt governmeat, 
to destroy riches and to iucrease poverty. 

Ii it were your design to lay the necessary 
taxes on land, all good patriots should help 
you: but as you seek to confiscate rent, all 
geod men should oppuse you. 

The liquor traffic causes more poverty than 
landiordism. It should be fought first. 

Your Sabbath political meetings are a 
curse to our Jand. The Subbath of rest 
proverb is true that says “Wickedness pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked.” 

Tur STANDARD has much to say about. “un- 
earned increment of land values.” I cannot 
see for the life of me how an intelligent man 
Who is also honest can talk as Tos Sranparp 
does, 

The fact is that nothing we use or have is 
earned. If vou will give me the unearned 
increments of labor and capital for five years, 
ithink—lI have not computed—that L could 
give you all the land in America. 

Piease pardon my loquacity. 

It you will stop my paper at once I will 
not trouble you with another long letter. 

James B. CONVERSE. 

Now isn’t it evident that all this reverend 
gentleman needs is just to see? He is perfect- 
ly honest and thoroughly anxious to do what 
he thinks is right. He has locked our way, 
and he thinks he secs, and turns away with 
scorn. But in reality there isa mist of preju- 
dice before his eyes that has thus fur pre- 
vented him from sceing anything but a dis- 
torted aud repulsive caricature of the truth. 
And he asks us to stop sending him Tur 
Stanparp! No, no, Mr. Converse, Tun STan- 
DARD shall go to you regulariy until your 
ume is up, and the recruiting fund shall 
furnish you with a copy of “Progress and 
Poverty” and a set of tracts. The mist will 
clear away from before your eycs presently, 
aud yowll see the truth and acknowledge it, 
like a true man and minister of Christ. 
Meantime, brether Converse, we would like 
an answer frou you to this question: 

If you had “‘the unearned increment of la- 
ber and cavital for five years’—we haven't 
the faintest idea wl t that is, but suppose you 
had it—and we had ailihe land in America, 
and we shuuld say to you, “Hand over all 
you've got or get out of our Tennessce, and 
be mighty careful :-ou don’t set foot in any of 
our other states wLile you're doing it!’ what 
would you do? We may be wrong, but we 
really think that under sueh circumstances 
you would preach a pretty good extempor- 
aneous anti-poverty sermon, teiling us that 
the same God who made you made Tennessee 
for you to live ia if you wanted to, and that 
you proposed to exercise your rigbts as a child 
of God and an‘American citizen, all the “own- 
ers” of Tennessee and the rest of the United 
States tu the contrary notwithstanding. And 
if you think our question presuppuses an utter- 
Jy ridiculous condition of affairs, take this fact 
along with you: That the man who writes these 
lines writes themin New Jersey, because, al- 
though he was born in New York and 
brought up in New York and wants to live 
in New York, the people who “own” New 
‘ork have ordered him either to pay thema 
tnbute which would take the bread out of the 
mouths of his children, orto get out of New 
York, and he has got out accordingly. 


Here are three letters that are pleasant 
reading for American citizens. 

The first is from an empluye of a wealthy 
and highly respected trading corporation of 
this city. He writes: 

A prominent clerk in this house said to me 
last Week: “My position here will not permit 

ne to identify myself with auy labor move- 
ment at present, but a boum is coming, J tell 
you”) There is a vast army in this city whose 
mouths would be opened wide and their 
tongues wag glibly on the enguging themes 
your theeries set before them but for the 
slavery they are in to bread and butter. 
lent svinpathy and prayers of many such are 
following yuur cause, und it will win. I in- 
cluse $5 for the recruiting fund. It means to 
Ihe ore tban 35,000,000 would to a Vander- 
tilt. Write it down to “a friend,” sivee I 
have weightier reasons than tbc modesty of 
the uabubs why my nume cannot appear With 
it, Which 1 am sure you will respect. 

The second is from that attorney in New 
York state Whem we mentioned in a late num- 
ber us being constrained to avoid auy public 
acknowledgement of his faith in the Anti- 
poverty doctrine by the fear of losing his 
position of ccunsel to a corporation. He sends 
us $1.50, for which he asks that a copy of 
“Protection or Free Trade” be sent to a cer- 
tuin newspaper editor, and says: 

I see you mention my letter in Tue Sranp- 
ARD. My case is not so bad as that of a rail- 
read foreman that I met on the line of the 
New York Central railroad while on last con- 
vention trip, who told ine that be dare not let 
any one know bow he voted for the last five 
yeurs; toat he kept prepared each year a set 
of tickets, aud then received all tickets offered 
to him and put into the ballot box bis own. 

You are now in practical politics, and will 
learn something. 1 tell you we are fighting a 
system hoary with age and crime and oppres- 
sion, Convincing the mind is one thing, in- 
spiring the courage to act according to tbat 
cobViction is quite unotber, and 1 may say the 
harder thing. 

Think of the fortifications around the old 
parties—money, power, patronage, ignor- 
ance, prejudice, pride of opinion, office hold- 
ers and office seekers and their personal 
fricnds and patrous, employer and empluyed, 
the depeudegt forces, the saloon power, even 


ah 
Si- 


the churches of all denominations, the long, 
cold winter just after election, the sir oracles, 
the man gods and the pro-poverty press! 
~Freedom of speech isa myth! Society pre- 
fers a hypocrite toa man of outspoken hon- 
esty, for it lauds and honors the former to the 
breeding of dishonesty, and condemns the lat- 
ter for daring to tell the truth within bim— 
unless his pusition and power are such as to 
make him entirely independent, and such are 
mostly on the wrong side. 

And the third is from a clergyman in Mary- 
Jand. Listen to it: 

I am under many obligations to you and 
my friend who send me THE STANDARD. I 
have reud it and circulated it where its 
words will do goud. Iam thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with the efforts of workingmen to 
effect radical changes in law, in administra- 
tion of law, in repeal of all class legislation 
about tariff, monopolies and elections. I 
trust you will succeed, but just now I am 
unuble to subscribe. Honorable men in the 
chancel are oppressed by the commercial 
temper of the day, as much so as the 
mechanie at his trade. In this letter for your 
eye only, I can give no reasons, but laboring 
men here know where my sympathies are. 
Perhaps you may hear from me again. 

——, Rector of P. E. Church. 

Isn’t it a glorious thing to be an American? 
—0 Citizen of a country whose government is 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people?—where every man is politically the 
peer of every other man, and the honcst 
toiier has as much to say as the wealthy man 
who employs him about how the country shall 
be ruled?) Ought we not to be happy that we 
don’t live in England where the squires teil 
their tenants how to vote, but in free Ame- 
rica Where, if we let it be known that we 
prefer one political party to another, our em- 
ployers can only discharge ust—onaly turn us 
out to hunt for a job, and tostarveif we 
dou’t find it—only put a2 mark upon us to pre- 
vent other masters employing us?—only 
threaten us with the poor house if we venture 
to oppose their political ideas? Do you find 
these letters pleasant reading?—or does it 
make your blood boil, Just a little, and your 
cheek redden, to think that free born Ame- 
rican mothers have suckled slaves? 

And what shall be said to this clergyman, 
this vowed servant of Christ, who sees 
Christ’s younger brothers robbed and killed 
and trampled in the mire, and dare not speak 
except anonymously? 

STANDARD readers, many of you are, to 
some extent, responsible for the sutferine and 
degradation of these men. They fear to 
speak because you, who micht speak without 
fear, don’t do so. Fling out your banners! 
Stand up and proclaim your faith! Force 
mento know and understand what you be- 
lieve. Make the anti-poverty gospel fashion- 
able, and you will marvel to see how many 
who now secretiy believe and hope, but dare 
not show themselves, will stand ferth into 
the light of day. 


ee 


Let us turn to something pleasanter. Here 
area few letters from men who are neither 
afraid to avow their faith nor too indolent to 
work for it: 

Kew Rocueure, N. Y.—Icclosed find check 
for $2 for the following recruit subscriptions. 
I wish I were rich enough to make the eheck 
S200 instead of 82, but you must take the 
good wishes of Mrs. Huntington and myself 
for the success of the cause instead. 

We are going, with the co-operation of the 
Rev. Mr. Higbie, an Episcopal clergyman, 
now abseut, but soon to return here,‘and who 
is very much interested in the cause, to get 
up an Anti-poverty socicty here. 

H. kK. HUNTINGTON. 

Deraam, N. C.—The sample copies of THE 
STANDARD were duly reeeived. I enjoved 
reading them very much, and have banded 
them round to my friends. [have been visit- 
ing several K. of L. assemblies lately, and 
find them thirsty for just such reading mut- 
ter. 

One man, the owner of a small lot in this 
town, says he likes vou very much, but doesn’t 
like your theories, as they will take away all 
wivate oWnership in land. He has just sold 
ae lot for twice what he paid tor it. 

J inelose $5, for which send the following 
tracts, and inclosed list of twelve reeruit sub- 
scriptions. I shall try and get a luud and 
labor club established here soow. Jam thor- 
ourhly in earnest. Mav you have success in 
the empire stute this fall. 

D. L. Katrean. 


Spreit Lakr, Towa.—TI inclose &1, for which 
please send your paper for six weeks to per- 
sons named on inclosed list. I hope to send 
you another list soon, and will also send list 
of names of Methodist clergymen in about 
forty towns in Towa, 

Thave concluded to donate at least part of 
the money L used to spend for tobacco to 
speading the guspel of the new crusade. J 
will be no poorer, will be better off without 
tobacco, and can thus do some good work for 
the great cause. TRAVELER. 

New York City.—lIuclosed find $2 with 
my third list of twelve names, to whom 
Hease send THE Sranparp for six weeks. 
The other twenty-four are in good hands, and 
as fur as I have learned three-fourths of 
them are un our side now. I shall look after 
the stubborn ones aud hurl at them the thun- 
der I found in ‘Progress and Poverty,” 
which I have almost cummitted to memory. 

HoraTio Camps. 


East Newark, N. J.—Inclosed find 31 for 
twe recruit subscriptions and tracts as per 
list herewith. This seems but an ordinary 
business order, but it is also the expression of 
a buriing desire to do what I can to help 
spread the light. JOHN Henpry. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Here is fifty cents. 
£ don’t want to be one of that 30,900 any 
lonzer. Send Tue Stanparp to the two ad- 
dresses below for six weeks. 

We shail organize an anti-poverty society 
in this city very shortly. H. D. WAGNER. 

Coxcorp, N. H.—For inclosed remittance 
reuews the following two subscriptions, aud 
send the five recruit subseriptions melosed. J 
wlsu send subscription for one year for 
—— He has jumed me in my subseription 
hitherto, and has nad the use of my paper, 
but partnersuip ina paper is not couvenient, 
especially when that paper is Tus STANDARD. 

Send me a few sample copies. God bless 
THE STANDARD and the movement. And God 
wil bless them, for how cats He help blessing 
purity, curnestnuess and strength? 

F. C. THoseson, 

DAYVILLE, Conn.—On June 18th [ attended 
the great ineeting in honor of Dr. MeGlynn; I 
also attended the AnLi-poverty meeting inthe 
Academy of Music on the tb, aud gave SL 
for initiation into the Anti-poverty society. 
Inclosed please find $2; use as vou think best. 
Tam 2 poor grocer, Werking froin fourteen to 
fifteen hours per day, trying to make an hon- 
est living. 

To say vou have my sympathy in this fight 
Without offering some support would be non- 
sense. Public speaking, the printing and ais- 
tribution of tracts require both time and in 
telligence, and to carry on the war money is 
required. As an old reader of the IJvish 
World it required no great elfort on the part 
of Dr. MeGiyun to convertine. Whata man! 
To Hsten to him is like getting a view of 
heaven befere our time. Tutto arms and to 
action! and Jet us wake into activity the in- 
different aud put new life into the hopeless. 

Would to God I could help you by either 
Voice or pen. Yours until the tight is won. 
In this case P. stunds for Patrick. 

P. Gisroys. 

New York Crry.—You will find inclosed 50 
cents m postage stamps for the purpose of 
helping you in your nuble task of spreading 
the light of the land and labor question atncag 
the werkiag class. 

Two Watcr Cast ENGRAVERS. 

New York City.—Inclosed find eheck for 
$5, to be used as follows: One dollar for my 
initiation fee as a member of the Anti-poverty 
society, and $2 for STANDARDS, to be sent for 
six wecks to the following persons. 

Ou second thought I'll make the check $5, 
add a few more names and ask vou to use the 
bulauce in the cause. SIDNEL Sire woop. 


MonmouTH.—Find herewith $3 express 


ordér, to be used in the way you deem best for 
the advancement of the great cause of land 
reform. 

My own idea is that all efforts should be 
concentrated in New York state as the battle- 
pound: In the meantime something should 

e done to organize a movement in Chicago, 
which next to New York is perhaps the most 
important pojnt. J. W. BAILEY. 

Burrato, N. Y¥.—I read Tre Sranxparp 
regularly, every word of it. The first seven 
pages show me what ought to be done, and 
why, ard on the eignth page “Publisher’s 
Notes” are a constant appeal tome to go to 
work and do it. It was hard for me to stir 
round among my friends and talk, but I have 
taken the plunge, and henceforth I am a 
worker. And do you know, out of ten men I 
talked to, six were already ccnverted, but 
hadn’t had the courage to declare themselves, 
Aind they all seemed surprised to hear that I 
was a united labor man. It made me feel 
ashamed of iyself. 

I am satistied thatif every man in our party 
wil) but come out boldly and declare himself, 
we shall find we have four or five times as 
many friends as we think for. 

[and my friends have started a car fare 
savings bank, and each one ot us puts mm five 
cents a day for the recruiting fund. We will 
open it soon, and meantime I send $5 asa sin 
otfering for my long idieness and silence. 

Harry Beaver. 

The spirit truly is wiliing, 

And my faith in the cause is strong, 

But a man with scarcely a shilling 

Can’t do much to help it along; 
But one can do what he can, sir, 
And lest I seem on the fence, 
To your call for more tunds I make answer, 
ere’s a note for five hundred ceats. 
F. K. 

Crxcixnxati, O.—Iaclosed is $5 to help carry 
on the bali in New York. I have been in 
nearly every town in the state, from Shelter 
Island to Duakirk and from Dunkirk to Rouse’s 
Point. Lfeel that I kuow the people of in- 
dependent thought and action, and I predict 
a vote on the new principle whieh will be a 
regular political landslide. 

CHARLES H. Fitca. 

HorRNELLSVILLE, N. Y.—We can win this 
election if we only fall into line and stand 
shoulder to shoulder. I inclose 33, which I 
hope will result in seventeen recruits. Use it 
allin New York. Poitier ELwoop. 

EULENVILLE, N. Y.—Letters of sympathy 
are blank eartridges, but dollar “bills are 
bullets to kill. This is no time for feux de 
joie. I send two bullets. 

Frep J. Howarp. 


Well, JohnySmith, are you going to be an 
idjer or a worker? Are you going to shoulder 
a musket and do some fighting in the ranks of 
the new crusade, or do you intend to linger 
in the rear and only come to the front after 
the victory is won? We can conquer New 
York this fall if you will do your whole duty; 
we shall surely be defeated if you don’t. 

Think what we are fighting for! Not to 
provide an office for this man or that man— 
not to make some trifling change in admin- 
istration or to divert the spoils of office from 
oue set of men toanother—that’s what the old 
parties are struggling and shrieking over. 
We are working to save human lives! It is a 
solemn truth that right bere in this city of 
New York nine thousand human beings will 
be killed next vear if you don’t do your duty 
now. This isn’t any ficure of speech. The 
board of health doesn’t deal in fairy tales. 
And the board of healih has said that out of 
every thousand inhabitants in New York 
city six die every year for no other reason 
than overcrowding. They are literally 
squeezed to death—crowded off the earth 
that God made for them to live on. You ean 
save these nine thousand lives if you want to, 
or you can have their loss upon your con- 
science if you like; but you cannot escape 
blame by saying you don’t care to meddle ‘n 
politics. 

Where is your dollar for the recruiting 
fund? Where are your recruit subscriptions? 
Where is your contribution to campaign ex- 
penses? Where is your club of subseribers to 
THE STANDARD? How many tracts huve you 
distributed? How many votes are pledged 
through your exertions? Where is your bul- 
tetin board?) Jchn Smith, John Smith, you 
muster thirty thousand strong and over in 
these United States, and the wails of little 
children doomed to die, tbe moanings of wives 
that must: be widows, the agony of mothersto 
be bereaved, are rising up to*heaven us a 
testimony against vou. Come out, John 
Smith, and do your duty like a man! 


Here is the recruiting fund account. John 
Smith should turn his back as he reads it, lest 
men should see him blush for shame. 
Previously acknowledged... ccc. .cenceasecesee ene QD 
J. W. Bailey, Monmouth........ once eeeneceneccecen 
E. H. Payne and A.S. Payine....cccccccsacnccceseve 
Cash..... 
YaMMeP, TAMING, "ATMEL. ....cenececcccceccsunccce 
Sidney Sherwood, N. Y....ccccevce occccccves 
Mrs, Ave iii ci cee tc co Neewiag (eeesesseetecaceateeeas 
MISS AG PC: s sicede dee bs viene ee twe's ee ecstiecesed bested 
Helen Weston...... Wig Sie cic dese ees eueeee ous saan fee 
TWO Watcli CASE ENBTAVELS, ..ccccccccccsccsccccscce 
P. Gibbons, Dayville, COND... cc ccsccecccnccccnccce 
Harry Beaver, Buffalo...... ated oeceeveneesesenreee 

hip Elwood, Hornellsville.. occ... Lice dis'sacees ice 
Fred J. Howard, Elenville..... cc sccceccceccvencees 
A Workman........00.- setae Sues case cows errr r yyy) 
Jolin Levis, Springtield, Nl.....: ee ee eoccccce 
AjJAX..... era kpe Sila Gisdne piseia’ saint's a sce eceeasennecescece 
George D., Pittsburg, Pi... ene ese eceeeeeeee 
FE. Westergiurd, XN. Osis asveesiece dota desaceeaveeesctce 
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BicRiccossadenanetgaeenl te tetas s ohcos le cihiese raids ov sasiea cs 
George V. Wells, CHICAGO, .. ccc ceseccancccsnencece 
Henry Erne, Bowie, TeX... .....cceucecncecccccveces 


J.P. Ri cccccccccveccecsetesecreseaasen escapee 
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CASDeiicadicedeevene aviv wie.eis'sie'9 Gb-e 0 e'eie'wie'e's 6.03.6 5566 s:0 wei : 
Cy. R. JEWEtt. cece seer eee eee wg bale viasedeesesceere se 
Charles H. Fitch, Cincitnath....occsescassnssivecece.. 
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New York, Sept.3.—I_ believe that several 
inouths ago some one sent ina sum of money 
to start what he proposed to calf the “Inter- 
Hational reeruiting fund,’ the same to be a 


fund for paying for translations of tracts, 


elc., into German, French and other foreign 
languages, so as to reach thuse to whom Ene- 
lish is difficult to understand. Much, indeed, 
1 think most, of the opposition which we incet 
arises from a misunderstanding of what we 
want and what the efiect of shifting all taxes 
to laud values would be, and this misunder- 
stunding which betugs so many American 
born people has tended still more to sepa- 
rate from ous many honest men among 
the Germans, French and others. It 
is in’ my opinion but necessary to 
show that the results of the reforms we advo- 
cate will be to take away the power of aggre- 
cated capital to exact a tribute from labor. 
I would suggest the publication of such mat- 
ter as with show that individuals or families 
under our propused system, cannot live idly 
off the interest on their capital, because labor 
will be so highly remunerated and capital so 
abundant that labor can uccumulate or obtain 
capital without being forced to support a 
class of do-nothings. 

I inelose $10 for this fand from myself and 
#10 from a sympathizer whose name 1 must 
withhold. W. B. Scorrt. 

Here is another letter on the same subject: 

Granp HavEN. Mich.—Find inclosed ex- 
ehange on New Yorit for $25, which please 
apply to printing and distribution of anti- 
poverty literature in some foreign tongue. 

H. G. D. 

We add H. G. D.’s contribution to that of 
Mr. Scott and his friends’, and shall apply it 
to the issue of tracts in German. There is an 
urgent need for the dissemination of tracts 
among our German fellow citizens, and we 
trust that further contributions for the same 
purpose will be forthcoming. 

—eeeeeeeeeee——=—&—=[z_—_—E—EEeE=E=E— 


The “Standard” for the Campaign. 
THE STANDARD, beginning with the issue of 
Sept. 10, will be sent to any five addresses, 


within the state of New York, up to the end 
of the campaign, for $1.25. 

These campaign subscriptions will afford 
land and labor clubs, local assemblies, trades 
unions and other organizations means of 
doing efficient campaign work, and placing 
the issues squarely before their neighbors, at 
avery trifling cost. 


THE CAMPAIGN FUND. 


Contributions for campaign expenses are 
coming ia fast enough to show that StanpaRpD 
readers appreciate the importance of supply- 
ing the sinews of war; but not by any means 
as rapidly us we want to see them. Here are 
a few of the letters that come to us from con- 


“tributors: 


wenn 
New Yorx, Sept. 5.—The successful mass 
meeting in Cooper union on Sept. 3 must have 
been a surprise to many, for 1t demonstrates 
cleariv that every intelligent German citizen, 
guided by common sense, embraces with en- 
thusiasm the sublime principles of truth and 
justice as enunciated in the platform of the 
united labor party. Let us hope that the bat- 
tle of next fall may turn out a gigantic eye- 
opener to all the world, heralding the ad- 
vent of a new era where the human mind 
will shake off the fetters of bigotry and in- 
justice and ascend into a higher state of social 
development. May all readers of THE STanpj 
ARD recognize the importance of a victory. 
Having divine truth on our side, we can dely 
a world of ignorance, malice and selfishness. 
Therefore, fellow crusaders, cease to be luke- 
warm and show your mettle. Inclosed please 
find $3 as my mite to the campaign fund. 
_ HL A. Lirtsann, 


READING, Pa., Sept. 3—Inclosed find $1 
for New York campaign fund. I wish I 
could do a few thousand times better, but 
every little helps. A FRIEND. 


NEw YorK, Sept. 6.—Yesterday, as I stood 
looking at the great crowds of workingmen 
streaming along the avenues filling the 
thoroughfares with earnest, honest hearts, I 
felt and suid to myself, ‘‘Praise God, I feel 
that the night is far spent—the day is at 
hand.” Inclosed find $2, to be added to the 
campaiga fund. 

Mary E. WItson, 
Anti-poverty society, 862. 

The following are the contributions re- 
ceived this week. The money has been handed 
to the state general committee: 

Faward Friedenberg, New York. ....cccsccnecsece 

"AMIMED 'AMMMIET ANIMES... oc anccacceccccesevesene 

H. A. Littman, New York... cccccosccctaccnsccsce 

Blanton Duncao 
Mary E. Wilson, New York...cccccosccsscccscovsce 
W., New York 
A. Van Dyke, New York. ......scesscccsccensssvece 
A Friend weracsves errr rererT rer erree se Seer ee ee) eee ey 
Friend, Reading, Pa...scccesssecccsavctscesccsesee 
CAS... cccsevevcas wi eweteee oe peccses eae ceneceeessnee 
W. and M. Brimflefd, Philadelphia... .....ccossees 
William Ty. Wiaters. ......ccccesccccecccnncccncecne 
Mark W. Cross, BostOm...ccccccaccscrccssccccccseee 
S. BR. C........ stews 
W. PF. Mason, Evie, Pa...ccccccavccedccccecccussnee 


Aja evcvcccssscccssrssscseseersnerosecvevesccccszcnan 
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Previously acknowledged... .ccessssevcovsevevs 


Total to date.....ccccccnsveccnccccccccuccsvectee Ghia 75 


. 


NOWoOubLoONT: 
WH seo VE 


PRINCE ALBERT COAT AND VEST, 
SATIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASTRE. 0200... eee c eee cee eee $18.00 
TROUSERS TO MEASURE, FROM..... 4.0¢ 
BUSINESS SUITS TO MEASURE, From 16.06 
DRESS SUITS TO MEASURE, FROM.. 20.00 
BLUE, BLACK OR BROWN CORE- 
SCREW CUTAWAY COAT & VEST 
TO MEASTRE, FROM...... eek 
OVERCOATS, QUILTED SILKE OR Sa- 
TIN LINED THROUGHOUT, TO 
MEASURE, FROM......seereseeeeee 


12.00 


OPPOSITE RIVINGTON ST. 
Samples aod Self-Jleasurement Chnrt 
Mailed on Applicarion. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The Union Printing Co. of 15 Vandewater street, 
New York efty, wili place type and presses at the dis- 
posal of parties interested in spreading the single tax 
idea by means of local newspapers during the New 
York campaign or permanently in any state. One 
thousand complete papers, four pages, 24x36, $7; also 
larger and smaller sizes. Correspondence solicited. 

, veo ae 
PISO’S CURE: FORE)” 
GURES WHERE ALi ELSE FAILS. 


Best Couch Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
Intime, Svuld by druggists. 8 


CONS UMP: 


(}HAELES B. SCHAIDNER, 
" PHOTOGRAPHER, 
2250 Third avenue, cor. 12th street, 
7 New York. 


Children’s Photographs by instantaneous: process a 
Specialty 
E OLLAND'S & 
COFFEE AND DINING ROOMS, 


143 Fourth avenue, 
Bet, th aad Lith sts. 


AMES BOGAN, PRINCIPAL AGENT 
for James Xleaus’ $3 and §4 shoes. 26 BOWERY, 
near Priuce street. 
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Cotes BROS, 


CARPET AND FURNITURE DEALERS, 


« 


COR. BOWERY AND GRAND STS, 


PRINTING. 
aan tate i em at 
CeAcore CO-OPERATIVE PRINTING 
COMPANY (Ld.) 
{and 49 Center st., N. Y. 
2 300K, JOB AND NEWSPAPER PRINTING, 


A NEDE ONES EY SOCIETY. 


REV. EDWARD McGLYNN, D. D., PRESIDENT. 


The twentieth public meeting of the society will be. 


held at the 
ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
SUNDAY EVENING, SEPTEMBER 1b 


Address. by _ 


REV. DR. EDWARD M’GLYNN, 


Singing by 
CONCORDIA CHORDS, 
Under the direction of 


MISS AGATHA MUNIER. 


Y 


Admission free toall parts of the house, except th 
boxes. Z 
~ Seats in circle boxes, 25 cents. each; in-proscenium 
boxes, 50 cents: 
Box office open Saturday and Sunday. | 


UNITED LABOR PARTY... 


AND AND LABOR—The Central Committee: 
has been organized for the purpose of carrying 
into national politics, by means of circulars, corres- 
pondence, lectures, etc., the principles. of the: United 
Labor Party of New York, as set forth in the platform 
adopted at Syracuse, Aug. 19, 1837. ee 
Members of trade and labor organizations, and: al 
citizens in favor of independent. political action whe 
are desirous of taking part. In: the, formation of land: 
and labor clubs are requested to address 2 
JOHN M’MACKIN, =. a 

Chairman Central Committee, — . 

23 Cocper Union, N.¥..City. 

Citizens of the following named states who indorse 
the principles of the United Lzbor Party and: desire ta. 
lend active aid'In the great movement now beginning 


for the emancipation of labor, are requested tocommu- _ 


nicate with the State Organizers of their respective — 
states, as follows: : 
California—Judge James G, Maguire, San Francisco. 
Connecticut—Robert Pyne, 284 Asyhim ‘st., Kartford. 
Indiana—Warren Worth Bailey, Vincennes. 
Kentucky—Henry George Club, 253 Vine st., Cincin. - 
nati. j : 
Massachusetts (Berkshire county)—F. Harvey Lincoln, 
box 115, Zylonite. 
Massachusetts (Boston and vicinity}—Danlel H. Biggs, 
61 Clurendon street, Boston, a 
Minnesota—Central Committee, United Labor Party, ° 
42 Third st. south, Minneapolis, es 
New York—John McMackin, 28 Cooper Union, New. 
York city. ; pice t 
Ohio—Henry George Club, 258 Vine st., Cincinnati: 
South Carolina—Benjamin Adams, Charleston, 
West Tennessee, Eastern Arkansas and Northern, 
Mississippi— Land and Labor Club No.2, Rooms, 9 and. 
10, Cotton Exchange, Memphis, Tenn. 


ORD ASSEMBLY DISTRICT MEETS. 
e) every Monda: evening. German speaking meme) | 
ers every Tuesday evening at Vincent hau, 1807 
Turd avenue, corner 105th street. Open every evening 
for enroliment of members. Thursday and Saturday 
evenings Cree debates of the Progress and Poverty clua 


LBANY, N. ¥.-RESIDENTS OF THE 

First ward, Albany, Who agree with the principlss. 
of the anti-poverty and the platform of the united labor 
purcy Will please seud their nuines to unde signed for. 


purpose of organizing a club, Respectfuliy, JOS. - 


ROSHEIT, 22 Third street, Albany, N. ¥. 


LLEGHENY COUNTY COMMONERS.—. 
NOTICE.—The regnlir meeting af the “common 0: 
ers” will be helt on Friday evening, Sept. 10, ISS7, at 7:30) 
o’elock sharp. The place of meeting is our ball above. 
the bank on the corner of Fourth and Wood streetas, 
Free discussion on landand taxation. — - 
W..d. NESBIT, Secretary, 
142 Market street, alegbeny, Paw’ 


VOTERS OF MARYLAND WHO ARE 
Q-sirous to aid in propagating the principtes af 
the united labour arty, as set forth in the New York 
platform, adepted at Syracuse, Aug. 19. are requested: 
to send thelr names and addresses to 
San pe JOHN SALMON, 
415 N. Eutaw st., Baltimore, Md... 
ESIDENTS OF THE 2STH WA 
Philadelphia, who agree with the: primeip 
tue Anti-poverty society aud the. platforn: of the 1 
labor party of New York, send their names. 2nd 


dresses to ‘2 ; 
JOHN DOLMAN, Jr., 2119 Warnock. sty, . 
J. BH. McINTYRE, 1901 Noth st.yoo8 
¥. T. HALVEY, 3209 Dauphin .st.,: 
JOSEPH WILT, 1526 Tiugast... 7° 


LLINOIS.—Readers. of the “Standard”. in’ 
stite of Iinols, and all others interested in the g 


zation for the state. Persuns ia Chicago. not already 
nuembers of land ind labor clubs, as. well as secretaries: 
of such orgunizaiious, wre. especially requested: ta: 
write, 2 te Ate 


Qj'* HOMES MADE BEAUTIFPOL rt 


by adorning them with the FACES OF THOSE WE. 
LOVE. REAL LOVERS of the HOME delicht im look. 
ing upon the portraits of ‘its members, LIVING Vor- 
DEAD. tear Rot 

Order a LIFE-SIZED PORTRAIT in CRAYON, PAS- 
TEL or OIL, witha handsome bronze or gilt frame) 7 

Prices ranging from $12.00 and upward. Satisfaction 
guaranteed orno pay. Send for circular. before order 
ing to | ; aa 
“NEW YORK ARTISTS’ UNION, 

10 Eust Fourteenth street, New York,’ . 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


DR. BAIRD’S GRANULES. 


Dr, Baird some years ago tite: 
Covered a mew uital principle by: 
comsining 2 mumber af tegelas 
fe atkasords aid then extracte 
tng the vitae principle from: sha. 


combination, fis effects kava”: 
cen marvelous, He found its 
egrects most. marked upon the: 
gfanduiar system, throtawmge eff 
qWastematter through the giande 
ef excretisn and Stinulatingg. 
tke geands to heaithy action. 


Acts especially on the. Liver, : 
Pancreas, Spleen, Kidneys. and. 
Glands cf Stomach and Intege 
tines. Send for pamphlets. 

25 cents per box, 5 boxes $rz of 
drugyists or by maul, postage. 
prepaid. 

Dr, Baird will GUARANTEE. , 
to cure any case uf PiLssS or 
RUPTURE gremptiy, perma 
nentiy and without pars. NO. 
CURE, NO. PAY. | Write for 


ny 
WM. M. BAIRD. 
Sole proprietor of ** Dr. 
Raird’s Granules:"* ex-Prese 
itent Washington Roard of 
crealths ex-County Phy. 
sicsan; Member of State 
Byard of Education; Speak- 
-: of the House ef As- 
fMty, OXY Leislature 
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THOUSANDS OF THE BEST 
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CO-OPERATIVE CLUBS, 


This is the Dest. Cheapest, 
Miost Convenitont, 

And only co-operative system of celling watches, 
The watebes are American Lever Siem Winders, 
containing every essential to accuracy and durabil- 
ity, and have, in addition, numerous patented im- 
provements found in no other warch. They are ab- 
suluteiy the only Destand Dempproof Movee. 
thents madein the World, and are jeweled throagh-. 
outwith GENUINE RUBIIS. The Patent 
Sten Wind and Set is the strongest and simplest 
mule. Zhey are fully equal’ far appears _ 
ance, accuracy, durability and -ervices 
to any S75 Watch. 

Our Co-operative Clab System brings them within. 
the reach of every one. 

We want an acitrve, responsibie rep« 
resentative in EVERY Cixy¥ and. 
ZOWN,. 

savy profits enaranteed on limited Investment, - 

Write for fali particulars. ; S 


The Keystone Waich Club Co. 


P.0, Box 928, Philadelphia, Pa, 
REFERENCES:—Eeystone: 
National Lank, or any Com~ 
yevCH/f mercial Agency. 
3, AGENCIES: ° 
New Terk, W.Z, Barrisserg, Pa. 
Chisage, ML Denver, st. : 
Pinclurea, Pa, Baltimore, M2: 
Bearer, ass. 8t. Louls, Mo,” 
rhiladalpaia, Pa, Wilmingten, Del, 
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*COOD NEWS 
7o LADIES. 


Greatest aller. Now's yourtime 

to gat orders for onr celebrated. 

Teas, Coffees and Haking 

Pow der, and secure a baantifal 

Gold Band cr Mors Rose China 

’. Tea Set, Dinner & t, Gold Band 

Boss Rose Yoiiet Set, Watch, Brass Lamp. Castor, 0g 
Webster's Dictionary, For particuiars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA Cv.., 
P.O, Box 230 Bland 23 Vesey St, New York 


